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This is not a biography of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena; it is a profound evalu- 
ation of her Dominican vocation, her 
spiritual doctrine, and her unusual 
apostolate. 


St. Catherine of Siena is not only a 
great figure who was raised up by God 
to fill a particular need in the Church 
at a given time; she is a saint for all 
the ages. Gifted by God with special 
graces from her earliest years and ele- 
vated to the most sublime mystical 
experiences, she was also a_ tender 
mother to the afflicted and an author- 
itative adviser to the great ones of this 
world, including the popes of the 
Church. 

Archbishop Gillet has written a sym- 
pathetic and objective study of the 
Sienese Saint. By a judicious selection 
of passages from her Dialogue and her 


the 

mission 

of 

St. Catherine 


by MARTIN S. GILLET, O.P. 


letters, he has portrayed with remark- 
able clarity both her interior life and 
her remarkable apostolate. Perhaps he 
has succeeded better than any other 
biographer of the Saint in showing 
how her varied apostolate was the 
overflow of her deep and intense union 
with God. Her care for the sick, her 
attention to the needs of the poor, her 
concern for prisoners, her zealous at- 
tempts to reform the clergy of her day 
and to bring the papacy back to Rome 
—all flow from an interior life of mys- 
tical prayer and awesome penance. 


St. Catherine lives again in this book 
and her strong personality will not fail 
to make a profound impact on the 
reader. Like her sister-saint, Teresa of 
Avila, she confounds the wise of this 
world by using her feminine gifts to 
conquer the strong. $3.95 
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Editorial 


HE human race has produced both a considerable number of 

scoundrels and a remarkable number of saints. Without at- 
tempting the impossible—to establish the ratio between them— 
we are invited by the passage of time itself to look at the saints. 
For criminals have their moment and are gone, whereas the saints 
keep having anniversaries which gladden the hearts of men and 
inspire them with courage for living. 

This year marks the five-hundredth anniversary of the canon- 
ization of Catherine Benincasa, familiarly known as Catherine of 
Siena. The Church invites the whole world to rejoice over this 
remarkable woman, an outstanding example of how wonderful 
God can be in his saints. The story of her life is so full of sheer 
drama that there is no need for her biographers to huff and to 
puff in order to make her seem great. Many indeed have essayed 
to tell her fascinating story, and it has been estimated that more 
books have been written of her than about any other woman who 
ever lived, excepting only the Blessed Virgin. Authors are drawn 
to this irresistible personality, this carissima Madre, as she was 
called, as bees are drawn to honey. Her life unfolds against the 
backdrop of the Black Death, the Babylonian Captivity of the 
papacy, and schism. She was housekeeper, nurse, lay-apostle, am- 
bassador, counselor of popes and princes, frequently seen in 
prisons and hospitals, on galleys and gallows. She was a familiar 
figure in royal chanceries and princely palaces, and, let it be said 
lest it be overlooked, in churches. 

For it is in the religious side of her life story that Catherine of 
Siena is important to the ages. The kings and queens and crimi- 
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nals with whom she dealt have all been swallowed up in oblivion, 
but the world is still learning from this tireless, sleepless, trav- 
eler, this inveterate writer of letters and of books. The three les- 
sons of fearlessness, failure, and fire, emerge from the life of this 
most realistic of the mystics. 

A world like ours, so frightened at the present and fearful for 
the future, haunted by the specters of germ warfare and atomic 
explosions, should take a leaf from Catherine’s book, and while 
working manfully—as she did—to better conditions that cry for 
bettering, should leave the rest in God’s capable hands. Whether 
confronted by disease or death or hostile critics, cynics and sin- 
ners, yes, and even by the devil, she was unafraid. She knew what 
God wanted of her, and that was enough; no matter what hap- 
pened, she would do his will. Amazing, how this clarified her 
whole outlook, and made her fearless. 

One might easily make the mistake of seeing in the lives of the 
saints only the success they achieved. But their lives were pat- 
terned upon that of Christ, and they were oftener more familiar 
with failure than with victories. Catherine’s dynamic personality 
had won for her many followers, led to her being named ambas- 
sador of Florence, and enabled her to persuade the Pope to re- 
turn from Avignon to Rome. But there was a constant flow of 
public humiliations, of letters whose recommendations went un- 
heeded, of human disappointments. Worst of all, there was, at 
the end of her life, the sorrowful spectacle of the Church, Christ’s 
body, torn by schism. 

As for fire . . . its warmth is felt on every page of Catherine’s 
Dialogue, in all her hundreds of letters, in all her life. This ser- 
aphic virgin, a true stigmatic, explosive, fiery, lovable and loving, 
burned with desire, and strove to impart some of her desire for 
God to others. 

Our fearful, success-hungry, cold-hearted world needs the ex- 
ample of Catherine’s courage, familiarity with failure, and burn- 
ing love for God. For while crime always has and probably always 
will make good copy, it is far better in the end for us to copy the 
example of the saints. 

RicHARD T. A. Murpny, O.P. 
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Raymond, Most Dear Friend 


We cannot in our minds separate them, 

so close was the spiritual bond between Raymond and Catherine. 
Alice Curtayne, well-known writer of nine books, including one 
on Catherine, lives in County Kildare, Ireland. 


Alice Curtayne 


gee Life of St. Catherine of Siena, written by Father Raymond 

of Capua, ! and seventeen of her letters to him, still extant, ? 
tell almost the whole story of the spiritual relationship between 
them. 

The Dominican Order in Italy was well aware of the Sienese 
tertiary long before she became a considerable factor in the ec- 
clesiastical and political life of Europe. When she was twenty- 
seven, she received a summons from the Master General, Father 
Elias of Toulouse, to attend the general chapter of the Order, 
meeting in Florence at the end of May, 1374. She would have to 
take a few companions with her, and the command involved a 
whole day’s journey for them, riding on mules through the Tuscan 
hills. Some charges must have been leveled against her because a 
Florentine chronicler relates that she was defended by a Father 
Angiolo Adimari, who had known her as a child in Siena. She 
must have been exonerated, however, because her subsequent 
activity was in no way restricted. At the annual provincial chapter 
held immediately after the general chapter, Father Raymond of 
Capua, who had just been appointed to Siena as lector in theology, 
was also officially designated her confessor and spiritual director. 
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He was a well-trained priest of exemplary life, prudent and de- 
pendable. To give Catherine into his charge was the Order’s way 
of dismissing the threat of a troublesome situation arising in Siena. 

Up to this date, she had had no spiritual director. Father ‘Thom- 
as della Fonte, an adopted son of her family and brought up in 
the same house with her as a child, had hitherto been her con- 
fessor. He, too, was a good priest with the strong faith and fervor 
one associates with the name of Dominic. But he was not a skilled 
theologian and his experience of souls was neither long nor varied. 
He did not make any secret of the fact that he was unable to guide 
Catherine. Indeed, he was disarmingly humble in his protestations 
that he had never contributed anything to her spiritual forma- 
tion. He had become increasingly baffled as to how to cope with 
his extraordinary penitent: dissuasion was his refuge. He told her 
to restrain her sobs in church so as not to disturb the priests saying 
Mass; he compelled her to eat even when to do so seemed likely 
to cost her her life; he set strict bounds to her penances. He did 
not allow her to receive Holy Communion frequently. It was on 
this latter issue that his ruling had become notably unhappy: the 
effect of his prohibitions on Catherine’s soul and even on her 
body were so obviously tragic that he had reason to question the 
wisdom of his decisions. He thought he was justified by her 
ecstatic seizures which, in his opinion, had become a sort of pub- 
lic scandal. 

When Catherine’s seizures first became noticeable and pro- 
longed, they caused commotion in the Dominican church on the 
hill of Camporeggi near her home in Siena. She had been un- 
popular from the first with most of her fellow tertiaries, the eld- 
erly women and widows into whose society she had almost forced 
herself. They disliked and distrusted what they knew of her ideas. 
They had their rule; why should she persist in outdoing it? Was 
not what the Master General of the Order prescribed for the rest 
of them good enough for her, too, the youngest and a newcomer? 
The pressure of their displeasure was brought to bear on Father 
Thomas, her confessor, who would become harassed and inarticu- 
late under their fire. On the infrequent occasion when he per- 
mitted Catherine to receive Holy Communion, he ordered her to 
leave the church immediately, but in practice—despite her prom- 
ises—she was never able to reach the door. The other tertiaries 
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would then carry her out and lay her down on the pavement out- 
side. Naturally a crowd would gather to stare at the marvel. One 
or two of her friends would remain with her out of compassion, 
but in summer the sun would be scorching down on them, while 
in winter exposure to the elements would be even more trying, 
before Catherine returned to her senses. Sometimes they could 
not save her from being severely kicked by people determined to 
bring her back to life. One young Dominican priest was con- 
vinced she was an impostor and was just as determined to prove 
it. He waited one day until his brethren were all safely in choir, 
then went to the motionless form and pierced it several times 
with a sharp instrument. Catherine gave no sign of feeling, but 
when she came to herself again, she felt the pain of the wounds. 

Father Raymond was a man of authority and his first action was 
to put an end to this persecution. He did not profess to under- 
stand the ecstasies any more than his brethren did, but his ap- 
proach was reverent. Accompanied by a couple of women, Cath- 
erine was to be allowed to remain in the church until she came 
to herself again. In addition, he allowed her to receive Holy Com- 
munion as often as she wished, every day if she wanted to. To 
Catherine it was as if she had entered into a new life. It was the 
end of unspeakable anguish in which God had told her one thing 
and her confessor the opposite. 

Clearly Father Raymond did not care for the way in which his 
predecessor, Father Thomas, had handled the situation: “She was 
often wilfully denied Communion by the unperceptive monks and 
nuns who were in charge of the community at the time... . If this 
virgin had had no other afflictions during her life than those 
brought about by tactless spiritual directors she would have been 
a martyr of patience for that reason alone.” * 

Father Thomas relinquished his charge, having no option to 
do otherwise. But he had long had a possessive attitude towards 
Catherine and now, with the new deal, I do not think he was 
always as cooperative with Father Raymond as he might have 
been. 


RAYMOND’s LIFE BEFORE CATHERINE 


Father Raymond’s authority derived from his admitted prestige 
in the Order. He had spent two years at the Dominican convent 
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of St. Agnes at Montepulciano and, while there, he had written a 
life of the Saint who had given the convent her name. In the deli- 
cate, specialized work of directing nuns, he was considered an 
expert. His book had brought him literary renown. Among his 
previous appointments was that of lector in theology at the im- 
portant center of Santa Maria Novella in Florence. 

At the time of their first meeting, he was sixteen years older 
than Catherine. So far as class is concerned, they came from op- 
posite poles: she was a popolana; he was an aristocrat. Her father 
was a tradesman in comfortable circumstances; he was a scion of 
the highest nobility. One of his forebears, Pietro delle Vigne, is 
even immortalized in Dante’s Jnferno; he was the famous chancel- 
lor of the Emperor Frederick II, whom Dante was concerned to 
vindicate. Today when the priesthood has become a great class 
leveler, this difference in background would not be a hindrance 
in the relationship I am trying to describe. But in order to under- 
stand it one has to live for the moment in the political and social 
climate of fourteenth-century Siena. 

In the independent republics of Florence and Siena, the people 
had painfully wrested rulership from the tyrannical nobility. The 
government of the “Nine Lords,” which practically excluded the 
aristocracy, had lasted for seventy years in Siena. The following 
rule of the ““T'welve Lords” was also composed of non-nobles. Not 
only had Catherine never known any other form of administra- 
tion, but her father before her had never experienced any other 
kind of government. The people’s rule was the accepted order. 
But the nobles were well-known to be bitterly envious and only 
biding their time until they saw a chance to seize control again. 
Whenever the republic was threatened from outside, the nobles 
were a potential danger because of their readiness to foment a 
revolution in their own interests. Many expedients were resorted 
to in order to dispose of that threat. After the Sienese revolution 
of 1368, the Salimbeni (among the oldest, wealthiest, and most 
turbulent of the Sienese aristocracy) were rewarded for their serv- 
ices to the people by being declared popolani, meaning “eligible 
to rule.” There was precedent for this in the neighboring republic 
of Florence in 1343, when five hundred and thirty noble families 
were officially admitted to the burgher class, meaning that they 
could again aspire to government. Their lineage had become a 
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sort of encumbrance and was eliminated as a favor on the part 
of the rulers. 


Catherine’s mind was too mature to be influenced by class 
prejudice. Nevertheless she cannot have been unaware of Father 
Raymond's very different background of inherited rank, wealth, 
and privilege. Despite the reversal in their roles where power to 
rule was concerned, the attitude of the nobility towards the peo- 
ple was still condescending rather than friendly; suspicious, when 
not positively hostile. It meant, too, that he and she would react 
differently to the same circumstances; she would be unperturbed 
when he would be squeamish. 


There was also a marked difference in their mental formation. 
He was a learned man, a little pedantic indeed, with literary in- 
terests, bookish. She was illiterate and had not even a shadowy 
interest in books as such. 


Father Raymond and Catherine were utterly different, too, in 
the structure of their minds. She was bold, high-spirited, imagin- 
ative; he weighed every judgment and carried caution to excess. 
She had an open mind; his was somewhat stratified in his rank 
and academic training. 


Although he terminated the molestation she had had to suffer 
and brought great alleviation to her way of life, Father Raymond 
was by no means immediately captivated. For a long time his 
attitude was cool and doubtful, as he strove objectively to appraise 
her. Meanwhile he encouraged her to confide in him. Her volu- 
bility amazed him. One of his first impressions, if put into words, 
would have been: “Lord, what a talker she is!’ He tells it against 
himself: 


I relate the following story in honor of the Lord Jesus Christ, Cath- 
erine’s eternal Bridegroom, and in praise of Catherine herself—and 
to my own confusion. When Catherine talked to me about God and 
entered into profound discussions of the highest mysteries, the conversa- 
tion often went on for a very long time, and I, not possessing her spirit, 
and being weighed down by the weight of the flesh, would sometimes 
drop off to sleep. Catherine was always quite engrossed when she talked 
about God and she would go on talking away without noticing that I 
was nodding, and then after a while she would realize that I was asleep 
and she would wake me up by saying in a loud voice, “My dear man, 
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do you really want to miss things useful to your soul, just for the sake of 
sleep. Am I supposed to be talking to you or the wall?” * 


It took at least two miracles to convince him that she was 
genuine: 


You must know then, dear reader, that I had heard Catherine’s praises 
sung some time before I began to know her better, and God permitted 
for the sake of a greater good that I too should be tempted not to believe 
any of the things she said. I did all I could to discover whether her way 
of life came from God or not, whether it was based on fact or fiction, 
reflecting that this was the age of the third beast, the leopard (Dan. 
7:6), which symbolizes hypocrites—and that I had already come across 
quite a few of these animals, especially amongst women, who are proud 
to lose their heads and succumb to the wiles of the Enemy like the first 
mother of us all. These considerations would surge up in my mind and 
make me dubious and uncertain about Catherine, and I was at a cross- 
roads, a standstill, so to speak, not knowing which way to turn. In this 
state of indecision I made a petition to be guided by him who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived. 


He goes on to tell how he asked for true contrition for his sins as 
“a sign” from God that Catherine was genuine. Shortly afterwards 
he was overwhelmed by sorrow for all his faults: ‘I burst out into 
tears, so violently that (I say it with shame) I almost felt my heart 
would break.” > 


But even this sign was not enough. Again and again doubts re- 
turned to his mind. One day Catherine sent for him because she 
was not well enough to go out: 


As usual she began to talk to me about God, and especially about what 
had been revealed to her that day. What I heard was so extraordinary-— 
nothing of a like kind ever happens to anyone else—that I ungratefully 
forgot about the first grace I had received through her and felt doubtful 
as to whether what she said was true. While I was thinking these 
thoughts I turned and looked at her as she was speaking, and her face 
turned into the face of a strange man who, fixing grave eyes upon me, 
inspired me with a great fear. It was an oval, middle-aged face with a 
short beard the color of corn, and it looked so majestic that it seemed 
to be that of the Lord. Moreover, at that moment it was the only face I 
could see. Awed and terrified by this sight, I raised my hands and cried 
out, “Who are you, looking at me?” The virgin replied, “He who is.” 
With these words the face disappeared and I could see the virgin’s face 
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quite clearly again, though I had been unable to make it out a few 
moments before. 

There! I was made to look a fool, I don’t deny it: the incredulous 
have forced me to confess it. But I prefer to be thought a fool by men, 
than to hide these proofs of the holy virgin’s sanctity. . . .° 


RAYMOND’S GRUDGING CONFIDENCE 


Later on, as Father Raymond knew Catherine better, he began 
to depend on her help in his material, as well as spiritual, difficul- 
ties. He tells of a journey he once made by sea with Catherine 
and some of her friends. During the night the wind changed and 
the captain became agitated. Not only were they being blown 
rapidly off their course, but they were in actual danger. Father 
Raymond begged Catherine to save them. She began to pray and 
soon “the original favorable wind sprang up again and the Lord 
took our ship in hand and at dawn we were delighted to find our- 
selves at our destination, whereupon we sang aloud Te Deum 
Laudamus.”’* 

It was the custom for all who were in a position to do so to take 
flight from Siena during the recurrent epidemics of plague. Re- 
ligious orders, too, used to send away to the country their young- 
est members, who were most vulnerable to the contagion, and of 
course this greatly increased the work of the priests who remained 
at their post to attend the sick. Father Raymond’s account of his 
own experience in an epidemic would be spoiled by paraphrase: 


The plague . . . having broken out in Siena, I thought it incumbent 
upon me, for the good of souls, to expose myself to the risk of death, 
and I decided not to neglect any of the sick, even though, as is known, 
wherever the plague appears it infects the atmosphere and the people. 
I told myself that Christ was a good deal more powerful than Galen, 
and grace more powerful than nature; I also saw that many people were 
leaving the city so that the dying were being left without spiritual advice 
or help; and so from charity, which obliged me to love the souls of my 
neighbors more than my own body, I made a firm decision, encouraged 
by the virgin, to visit as many of the sick as I could and comfort and 
instruct them. This I did, with God’s help, and according to the grace 
granted me. But I was almost alone in the big city, and many were the 
calls I had from the sick, so that I was always leaving the monastery and 
hardly had time to eat and sleep or even breathe. One night, after I had 
had my usual brief rest, I was about to get up to say Lauds, when I felt 
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a great pain in my groin. Touching it with my hand, I found it was 
swelling. I was so scared that I hadn’t the courage to get up, and I began 
to think I was dying. I longed for the daylight to come, so that I could 
go and see the virgin before it got any worse. In the meantime the inevit- 
able fever and headache came down upon me. Then I really did get 
worried, but I forced myself to finish saying Lauds. As soon as it was 
light I got hold of a fellow friar and went as best I could to the virgin’s 
home, but she was not there, having gone off to see someone else who 
was sick. . . . Being unable to stand up on my feet, I was obliged to lie 
down on a bed. . . . [When Catherine returned] she knelt down by the 
bed and began to pray silently. I saw her go into ecstasy . . . and I 
remained in this state of mind for about half an hour, afraid I was going 
to die from suffocation by sickness. But it did not happen; instead, it 
seemed as though something was being violently drawn out of me, 
through all my bodily extremities at once. Then I began to feel better, 
and bit by bit recovered. Before the virgin returned to her senses I was 
quite better. . . . She ordered a convalescent’s meal to be prepared for 
me. This was done and I took the food from her own holy hands, and 
then she advised me to take a little rest, which obediently and gratefully 
I did.® 


The plain people of Siena disliked and distrusted the motley 
band of men and women who had gathered around Catherine. 
But she cherished them. This group included persons from all 
professions and from every walk of life: a lawyer, an artist, a 
famous poet, a business man, a soldier, many “young men around 
town,” as well as priests, religious, novices, tertiaries. This group 
had many names: they called themselves the bella brigata; she 
called them her “family”; her neighbors called them the caterina- 
ti (meaning people bewitched by her) and they called her “Queen 
of Fontebranda” from the name of the district where she lived. 
But in Church history her friends have acquired the wonderful 
name “School of Mystics.” Father Raymond’s references to them 
are rather guarded because many members of her ’’family” were 
not only still living when he finished his Life, but occupying re- 
sponsible positions in the Church. Nevertheless he makes it clear 
that he took the popular point of view: she should get rid of half 
of those hangers-on, especially the lay people, who were always 
getting in the way of the priests who genuinely wanted to learn 
something from her. But Catherine stubbornly persisted in keep- 
ing her “family” together. 
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One day she went through a mystical death. It was different 
from the usual ecstasy because this time life seemed to have totally 
left her body. Her immediate relatives and many neighbors 
mourned around her bed and she remained in this state for four 
hours. Afterwards she told Father Raymond that she really was 
dead for that period, but that she was allowed to come back to life 
for the salvation of others. She added: “I say this to you so as to re- 
move the thorn from your heart that others have in their hearts 
too, who grumble because I am everyone's friend.” ® 

Sometimes Father Raymond thought that Catherine should take 
a different line with the people who thronged around her when 
she traveled abroad: ““When in fact I told her privately that some 
people were grumbling because they had seen men and women 
on their knees before her and she had done nothing to stop it, 
she replied: “The Lord knows I hardly ever notice anything of 
the physical movements of the people around me. I am so en- 
grossed in reading their souls that I do not pay any attention to 
their bodies.’ ” 7° 

He was present when she received the stigmata in the Santa 
Cristina chapel at Pisa. She was in the usual ecstasy after Com- 
munion: 


We were waiting for her to come back to herself, so as to receive some 
kind of spiritual encouragement from her, as we often did on these occa- 
sions, when to our surprise we saw her little body, which had been lying 
prostrate, gradually rise up until it was upright on its knees, her arms 
and hands stretched themselves out, and light beamed from her face; 
she remained in this position for a long time, perfectly stiff, with her 
eyes closed, and then we saw her suddenly fall, as though mortally 
wounded. A little later, her soul recovered its senses.' 


As her fame grew, directing her soul became a full-time job 
and Father Raymond did not always feel able for the burden of 
work that devolved on him in consequence of her activities: 


I have at times seen an endless stream of men and women coming 
down from the mountains and country towns around Siena, as though 
summoned by an invisible trumpet to see or hear Catherine, and I have 
seén them all stung with remorse and sobbing over their sins. They would 
run to the priests, including me, and confess with such compunction of 
heart that no one could doubt but that a great shower of graces had 
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poured down upon them from heaven. And this did not simply happen 
once or twice, but again and again. 

This was why Pope Gregory XI of happy memory, delighted and 
greatly encouraged by Catherine’s rich harvest of souls, granted me and 
my two companions, by apostolic brief, faculties equivalent to a bishop’s, 
to absolve all who came to see the virgin and wanted to confess their 
sins; and the Truth who can neither deceive nor be deceived knows that 
we were visited by many people guilty of very serious sins, who had either 
never confessed before or had never received the sacrament of penance 
worthily. On many occasions both I and my two companions went with- 
out food until Vespers and had still not heard all the people who wanted 
to make their confessions. 

To make clear how far I was from responding to the success of this 
holy virgin’s endeavors, I will let you know that so great was the crowd 
of people wanting to confess that I often felt tired and irritated because 
of the great amount of labor involved. But Catherine would be praying 
continuously, and like a true hunter of the Lord she would rejoice more 
and more whenever her prey was caught, and order her other sons and 
daughters to bear it to us, who were holding the net she had laid. It is 
difficult to give an idea of the joy that invaded her soul, and the sight 
of such happiness made such a powerful impression upon us that we 
forgot all about our tiredness.!* 





GRATITUDE FOR A FRIEND IN NEED 


Catherine deeply appreciated Father Raymond. She always be- 
lieved that he had been sent to her by Our Lady and many of her 
letters to him begin: Father, given to me by that sweet mother, 
Mary. She was deeply grateful for the protection of his authority 
and then for the generosity with which he furthered her work, 
making it doubly effective. He was the only one to whom she ever 
tried to describe her mystical experiences. Sometimes, when she 
returned to her senses, she did not fully understand the spiritual 
insight she had received in those supra-sensory regions. This is 
where Father Raymond’s skill as a theologian was a magnificent 
help. Seeing that many passages in her letters are nowadays inter- 
preted by references to the Summa, one can glimpse this inter- 
action of mind upon mind. She valued his prudence, too. She 
always acted on intuition; he reasoned everything out; so that 
when they reached agreement along those divergent paths, she 
was fortified. Whenever they were separated, her sense of isola- 
tion became almost more than she could bear. 
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Many episodes of her life would probably remain unknown if 
it were not for the vital need she felt to communicate with him 
when they were apart. The most vivid document in all her amaz- 
ing correspondence is her description of Niccolo di Toldo’s con- 
version. A young Perugian aristocrat, he had been condemned to 
death merely for speaking disparagingly of the Sienese govern- 
ment in the course of a public banquet. Siena and Perugia had 
been recently at war and relations were still strained. Raging 
powerlessly in his dungeon, Toldo refused to prepare for death 
and repulsed with fierce blasphemies the priests who approached 
him. Catherine was asked to visit him and succeeded in persuad- 
ing him to better dispositions. She took him to hear Mass and he 
received Holy Communion. Execution was by beheading and he 
was afraid of cowardice at the last moment, so he asked her to be 
there with him. She did this and even held his head in her hands 
as the axe descended. 

When the mounting disorder in Italy made the papacy’s return 
to Rome an imperative move, Catherine found herself heavily 
involved in the political turmoil. Eighty towns and castles headed 
by Florence, had formed into a league against the temporal rule 
of the Church and had rebelled against it. Aware of Raymond's 
competence as a negotiator, the government of Florence asked 
him to go to Avignon, where the papacy had been in exile for 
seventy years. The Dominican priest was to go in Catherine’s name 
and diplomatically prepare the way for their ambassadors who 
would follow on a peace mission. He carried with him Catherine’s 
fourth letter to Pope Gregory XI in which she implores him to 
make peace, to reform the Church, and to bring back the papacy 
to Rome. The condition of affairs in the peninsula urgently de- 
manded this action. “Do not,” she tells him, “‘for any reason what- 
ever delay your coming. Come immediately. Respond to the Holy 
Spirit who is calling you. I say to you: Come, come and do not wait 
for time because time does not wait for you. Be manly and not 
fearful. Answer God who is calling to you to take possession of 
the place of the glorious shepherd, St. Peter, whom you represent. 
Restore to Holy Church the heart of burning charity which she 
has lost: she is all pale because iniquitous men have drained her 
blood. Come, Father! I, wretched woman that I am, can wait no 
longer: living, I seem painfully to die. . . . Come!” 
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The Pope who read these words, Gregory XI, already had cer- 
tain knowledge of the writer. His career in the Church had been 
brilliant: created cardinal at the age of eighteen and elected pope 
at forty. He was a fine scholar, but his health was always poor. In 
appearance he was small, slim, and pallid. He was a good man, 
but not firm. He had sought Catherine’s counsel and had already 
received three letters from her. Today, the tone of those letters 
would probably be judged intolerably dictatorial, despite the 
many expressions of deference interspersed through the lines. But 
it is typical of the fourteenth century and greatly to Gregory’s 
credit, too, that he answered her mildly and continued to ask her 
for advice. Now Raymond presented to him the Latin version of 
the letter quoted and endeavored to further its effect with his 
persuasive tongue. 

Although surrounded by the members of her family in Siena 
(both her real family and her adopted sons and daughters), Cath- 
erine struggled against the usual sense of unbearable isolation that 
always overcame her in Father Raymond’s absence. She wrote to 
him that her sense of loss and led her to meditate on the pains of 
hell. “I wanted to go to confession to you. But when I asked God 
for you, he gave me himself. He gave me absolution and remission 
of both my sins and yours.” ™ 

Despite Father Raymond's efforts in Avignon, negotiations be- 
tween the Pope and Florence broke down, leaving the position 
more inflamed than ever. Gregory placed Florence under an in- 
terdict. Catherine sent another group of the bella brigata, head- 
ed by the poet Neri to Avignon, bearing a further letter to the 
Pope, again imploring peace. She also wrote to the Florentine 
government, offering to help them to conclude a peace. They re- 
plied by inviting her to Florence. When she had spent a few weeks 
there, they asked her to go on to Avignon and plead for them with 
the Pope. Their city was just then disturbed by rumors that a 
large papal army was assembling in Avignon to march against 
Florence and the government was anxious, above all, to gain time. 
It was June, 1376, when Catherine finally arrived in Avignon with 
a further twenty-three members of her family. 


CATHERINE’S CAREER IN STATESCRAFT 
For the next four years, until the end of her brief life, Cather- 
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ine was committed to the work of a statesman by virtue of her 
holiness and her inspired knowledge. It was during those later 
years that Raymond of Capua for the first time imposed his 
authority and compelled her to lessen her penances: 


Her clothes were made entirely of wool. For a time she wore a hair 
shirt, but being clean of soul she hated any kind of outward dirtiness 
too and for that reason she changed the hair shirt for a chain, an iron 
chain, which she wound so tightly round her waist that it sank into her 
flesh and almost chafed the skin away. I was told this by her spiritual 
daughters and companions, who often had to wipe her down after bouts 
of excessive sweating and change her clothes to bring her a little relief. 
Towards the end of her life, when her physical sufferings greatly in- 
creased, I ordered her under obedience to take this chain off, which she 
did, although extremely unwillingly. * 


Catherine’s first meeting with Gregory was a great success. Since 
she spoke only the Tuscan form of Italian, Father Raymond in- 
terpreted for her in Latin. Gregory told her that he had definite- 
ly made up his mind to take the papacy back to Rome in Septem- 
ber. He also said that he would be happy to confide entirely to 
her the negotiations for peace with Florence. But this latter proved 
a thorny problem and it was not solved in Avignon. 


It was one thing for the Pope to say he was going to Rome (he 
had said it many times before); it was another thing for him to 
keep his word. Catherine was willing to shelve the matter of peace 
with Florence, but not to see deferred again and again the long- 
desired return to Rome. She remained three months in Avignon, 
striving with all her might to strengthen the Pope’s vacillating 
will. The majority of the college of cardinals were furiously op- 
posed to the move and so were the Pope’s family, naturally. The 
King of France sent his brother, Louis, Duke of Anjou, to dis- 
suade Gregory. Day after day, Catherine disposed of the obstacles 
as they arose, while the Pope still wavered and could not deter- 
mine the date of his departure. His interviews with Catherine 
were rare but she wrote to him almost every day and he, obvious- 
ly glad of her continuing support, replied with short notes, or 
verbal messages. The struggle of wills closed in around him inex- 
orably; it is one of the greatest stories in Church history. Finally, 
Gregory left suddenly, having taken her advice to give no notice 
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of the day. It was September 13, 1576. Catherine left later the 
same day, taking the overland route to Siena. 

Nothing could exceed the magnificence, or the perfervid emo- 
tion of the Pope’s reception in Rome. But when he settled down 
to the details of administering the Church from that ancient see, 
he quickly became depressed by his manifold difficulties: the 
climate was unsuitable and his health deteriorated rapidly; he 
had no money with which to rebuild the ruined churches; the 
Roman barons, whom no one had curbed for seventy years, were 
hostile—Gregory neither understood their mentality nor spoke 
their language; the cardinals were always urging him to go back 
to Avignon, if only to save his life. The distraught pontiff became 
cool in his attitude to Catherine and ceased to write. He also be- 
came more intransigent towards the Florentines. This peace was 
the first step towards restoring order in the peninsula. Once more, 
at Catherine’s suggestion, Father Raymond set out for Rome to 
place before the Pope new suggestions for peace. But when he 
reached Rome, a bolt fell from the blue. The Master General 
appointed him prior of the Minerva. By this time Catherine num- 
bered in her group some of the finest intellects of the day and no 
doubt it was felt that she had at hand excellent spiritual direction 
whenever she wished to avail herself of it. 

But clearly Catherine did not share that point of view. In her 
anguish to communicate with Father Raymond, she learned to 
write in the same miraculous way that she had learned to read. 
In the longest and the most difficult of all her letters to him, she 
tells him that she wrote it with her own hand as soon as she had 
acquired the skill of writing through prayer “ so that I might find 
relief for my heart and that it would not break. . . . Forgive me if 
I have written at too great length, but my hand and my tongue 
are in league with my heart.” This letter is difficult reading be- 
cause it contains the whole outline of her book, The Dialogue, 
a theme already running through her head and which she dictated 
the following year; it must be one of the longest letters in the 
world, running into over four thousand five hundred words. 





Thanks to Raymond’s efforts, Catherine seems to have been 
reinstated in Gregory’s favor. Presently he again sent her an order 
to go to Florence and try once again to bring about peace between 
that refractory city and the Church. Catherine obeyed and found 
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Florence like a boiling cauldron of contending factions. The 
weeks passed while she worked tirelessly at this cause, peace al- 
ways seeming to recede like a mirage just when it was within her 
grasp. 


“BE A MAN” 


In her letters to Raymond, Catherine expresses disappointment, 
however, that he has not been fearless enough in his approach 
to the Pope. As for the troubles within the city of Rome, he 
should tell Gregory to fling himself like a lamb into the midst of 
wolves; indeed that is the action the Pope should have taken from 
the moment he arrived there. Father Raymond apparently had 
great difficulty in talking to Gregory in this strain, so she tells 
him how it can be done: “Go with manliness, without timidity, 
or servile fear. Before you go to him, spend a period of recollec- 
tion in your cell in the presence of the most holy Cross and of 
Mary. Pray devoutly and humbly; strive to know yourself. Have 
faith and the will to endure. Then go forward confidently.” > But 
the next news that reached her was that death had rescued Greg- 
ory from his trials. After only a few days’ serious illness, he died 
on March 27, 1378. 

The Pope who succeeded him was Bartholomeo Prignano, a 
Neapolitan, formerly Archbishop of Bari. He took the name of 
Urban VI. Father Raymond found favor with him and soon dis- 
covered that Urban had no desire to continue his predecessor’s 
war, so that peace with Florence was soon concluded. Urban, 
however, began his pontificate with a formidable zeal for reform. 
No one disputed the pressing need for this, but under existing cir- 
cumstances, it was a delicate undertaking that would have to be 
carried out with great prudence. Urban’s manner was domineer- 
ing and objectionable. He was also bad-tempered when he was 
contradicted and soon the whole college of cardinals was up in 
arms against him. This was a highly dangerous situation to which 
Catherine at once became alive. She implored Urban to create 
new Italian cardinals immediately, good men who would estab- 
lish the essential counterpoise. She wrote, too, to the Spanish 
cardinal, Pedro de Luna, who had been friendly towards her in 
Avignon, begging him to use his influence with the Pope for the 
same end, in order to avert the danger. “Delay no longer; do not 
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defer finding a remedy until the rock falls on our head. Alas, my 
wretched soul! For all things else, war, dishonor, and other tribu- 
lations are less than a straw or a shadow compared with schism. 
Think of it! I tremble at the thought of it. I tell you my heart 
and my life seem to leave my body through grief.” 


In May, when the first heat came to Rome to provide an excuse, 
the sixteen French cardinals retired to Anagni, the curia’s sum- 
mer residence. Most of the court officials followed them and also 
the Spanish cardinal. A few months’ later, they declared the Holy 
See vacant and the Archbishop of Bari an intruder, whom they 
had only pretended to elect to escape death at the hands of the 
Roman mob, who were then clamoring outside the conclave for 
a Roman pope. Five weeks later, Urban created a new sacred col- 
lege by nominating twenty-three cardinals. The French cardinals 
retaliated by holding a conclave and electing a rival pope who 
took the name of Clement VII and declared his resolve to live 
again in Avignon. He was crowned pope at the end of October 
and proceeded to strengthen his hand by creating nine additional 
cardinals. 

The thing most feared by Catherine had become an actuality; 
the Great Schism of the West had begun its course. There were 
now two popes claiming allegiance and two curias disputing every 
detail of administration. Slowly, according to their political alle- 
giance, the nations of Christendom grouped themselves under the 
rival standards. The whole ecclesiastical fabric was sundered by 
the split and a dark confusion spread everywhere. If it is difficult 
even now to determine all the facts after the clarifying effect of 
time and with all the evidence available, it seemed impossible in 
that day. If ever the Church proved that she was divine, it was 
in working herself out of this calamity. 

Day after day, all the great names upon whom Catherine’s hopes 
were based, passed over to Clement’s support: Father Elias, Mas- 
ter General of the Dominicans; Father Nicholas, O.P., the Master 
of the Sacred Palace, who was later rewarded by Clement with a 
cardinal’s hat. Indeed the Dominican order was one of the first 
religious bodies to be sundered by the schism. Catherine’s stub- 
born adherence to Urban then took on the character almost of 
religious disobedience. How could she know better than the Mas- 
ter General? 
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She was discredited, moreover. Horrified at the schism, people 
inevitably began to say that it would never have happened if the 
papacy had stayed in Avignon. After all, it had been there for 
seventy years and their generation had become accustomed and 
indifferent to it. Obviously, anyhow, the move had been inop- 
portune. Better a pope in exile than two popes. Those who knew 
the part Catherine had played in bringing about the change were 
appalled at the consequences: dead-sea fruit of immense evil to 
souls—or so it seemed. 

In November Catherine received a written command from Ur- 
ban VI to go to Rome and help him with her moral support in 
ending the schism. She set out without delay, accompanied by 
four other tertiaries, three priests, and three laymen. The joy of 
meeting Raymond again was marred by the news he had that 
they would be together for only a few days. The Pope had selected 
him and Jacopo di Ceva, Marshal of the Curia, to carry a letter 
to King Charles V of France to tell him the truth about Urban’s 
election and convert him to the Urbanist cause. The ambassadors 
were also carrying briefs to the University of Paris, to the Duke 
of Anjou, to Cardinal de Grimoard and to several French bishops. 

Catherine was overjoyed that Father Raymond had been hon- 
ored with such an important embassy. France was Clement’s 
strongest support; if France could be convinced of the truth, the 
schism could be ended. Perhaps it was Raymond’s destiny to ac- 
complish this glorious work. 

Meanwhile the travelers from Siena found themselves on a 
battlefield in Rome, amidst the dust and noise of actual warfare. 
Castello Sant’ Angelo was held by Breton soldiers under two 
French captains, on behalf of Clement VII. ‘The Romans were 
subjecting it to a vigorous siege. The noise of their crashing 
bombardment daily filled the air. But Urban’s communication 
with the sea had been sealed off by Clement’s armed galleys at 
the mouth of the Tiber. The gates of Rome were under threat. 
Both pope and antipope were recruiting troops all over Italy and 
France. 


“WE SHALL NEVER AGAIN TALK LIKE THAT” 


The day came for Father Raymond’s departure. The envoys’ 
plan was to row down the Tiber and sail thence to Pisa, dodging 
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the enemy’s galleys as well as they could. Catherine had become 
deeply troubled at the difficulty of Urban’s character, which she 
divined would ruin his cause. She had a final talk with Father 
Raymond for several hours. Then she accompanied him to the 
riverside and said somberly: “We shall never again talk like that.” 
‘They exchanged blessings. She could not restrain her tears as he 
stepped into the boat. Inexorably it drew away and the last he 
saw of her was a small white figure, kneeling on the distant river 
bank, praying heartbrokenly. 

The journey was fraught with physical danger and Catherine 
prayed continuously and collected prayers for the two ambassa- 
dors. When Father Raymond reached Pisa, she contrived to have 
a letter from her awaiting him there, invoking on him “the true 
light of God which makes the heart mature and the tongue dis- 
creet.” She also wrote to her friend, Stefano Maconi, in Siena, 
bidding him to help Father Raymond on his way through Italy 
as much as was in his power, doing for him everything that he 
would do for her. 

The long-awaited news of the beloved traveler did not reach 
her in Rome until the New Year (1379). The ship had made its 
way to Pisa safely, despite Clement’s galleys that were patrolling 
the coast. The envoys had then gone separately to Ventimiglia. 
At the frontier, Jacopo di Ceva had been captured and imprisoned 
by Clement’s soldiers. Father Raymond received a warning that 
an ambush had been prepared for him, too. The road to France 
was heavily guarded and he would risk his life by going on. From 
Genoa, he reported to Urban, who told him to remain there and 
preach against the Clementines. The Pope was satisfied that he 
had done his best. 


Catherine on her part had been going through many trials since 
Father Raymond’s departure. The Pope wanted to rally to his 
cause all the leaders of Christendom and bring as many of them 
as possible to Rome, where their influence would be considerable. 
Many of those he summoned were members of Catherine’s “fam- 
ily” and the response was poor: Stefano Maconi could not come 
because his patrician mother wanted him in Siena; Fathers Wil- 
liam Flete and Antonio, renowned hermits of Lecceto, replied 
in lofty terms, saying that both the Pope and Catherine were mis- 
taken is asking such a thing; it was an illusion of the devil to 
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make them leave their abode of quiet and consolation; they 
would lose all unction in Rome; they could pray only in their 
wood. They added that the priests now flocking to Rome were 
going there only to get promotion. Another friend, Don John of 
the Cells, lost his grip of the truth and seemed drawn to some 
heretical belief. Others never replied. In fact when the bugle call 
to battle had sounded for Catherine’s “family,” they scattered in 
panic. 

But this disillusionment was as nothing compared with her 
grief over Father Raymond. If the Pope was satisfied, she was not. 
She wrote: ‘““You were not yet strong enough to stay in the battle- 
field, so you were hunted back like a child; and willingly enough 
you ran away, thanking God for making this concession to your 
weakness. Bad little father! How blessed your soul and mine 
would have been if you had walled up with your blood one stone 
in Holy Church for love of the blood! Truly we have cause for 
tears, in that our slight merit did not deserve so much good.” 1 

Some months later, when prospects had improved, Urban re- 
solved to make another attempt to win over the King of France. 
Once more he confided the embassy to Father Raymond. On this 
occasion, he directed the Dominican to travel by way of Spain 
and he sent him a brief for the King of Aragon. But Clement’s 
legate had got there first and had succeeded in having Urban’s 
former ambassadors put into prison. Under such conditions, Ray- 
mond of Capua could hardly expect to get a hearing. He wrote 
to the Pope his more detailed knowledge of the state of affairs 
and again Urban acquiesced. 


But Catherine wrote to Raymond: 


Our faith in God has bound us together with a close and special love 
above the ordinary. This love expresses our faith and never alters on 
account of what people say, or through the devil’s illusions, or by change 
of place. It seems from your letter that you consider you were given 
greater burdens than you could bear. And you thought that I was judg- 
ing you by my own standards and that my love for you had diminished. 
But do you not see that it is you yourself who have lost affection? I 
love you as I love myself with great faith that what you lack, God in 
His goodness will supply. But this did not happen because you found a 
way of casting your burden to the ground. And you have many excuses 
to cover up your faithlessness and your weakness, but not so many that 
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I do not see through them. It will be a good thing if others don’t see 
through too. So I show how my love for you has increased rather than 
lessened. What can I say to you that you should have entertained even 
the least of such thoughts in your ignorance? How could you ever think 
that I had any other desire save the life of your soul? Where is the faith 
that you always had and should have? And your certainty that, before a 
thing is done, it is seen and determined in the sight of God—not alone 
this, which is a big thing, but even every smallest thing? If you had been 
faithful, you would not have wavered so much, nor fallen into doubts of 
God and myself. But like a faithful son, prompt to obey, you would have 
gone forward to do everything in your power. If you could not have 
walked, you would have crawled; if you could not have gone as a friar, 
you would have gone as a pilgrim; if you had no money, you would have 
begged your way there. This faithful obedience would have accomplished 
more in the sight of God and in the hearts of men than all your human 
prudence. I have been working day and night on other matters, which 
all came to nothing because of the lack of zeal of those concerned, but 
especially through my own sins that prevent all good. Alas, we see our- 
selves drowning and the sins against God increase to our torture. I am 
living in agony. May God in his mercy take me quickly out of this dark 
life. Do not give me any more cause for tears nor to be ashamed in the 
sight of God. As you were manly in your promises to labor and endure 
for the honor of God, do not be like a woman when it comes to keeping 
your word... .1 

But romantic disguises, or the pilgrim’s road, or the mendi- 
cant’s way were not for Father Raymond. He remained in Genoa. 


CATHERINE’S FAREWELL TO RAYMOND 


The new year of 1380 was a dark one in Rome. The Urbanists 
seemed to lose ground every day. Catherine was tortured by per- 
sistent rumors and finally definite information of plots to kill the 
Pope. Her health declined until even to dictate a letter seemed 
too much for her physical strength. The city was full of agitation 
and dread. On February 2, an armed mob assailed the Vatican 
and broke in through the gates. Urban succeeded in calming the 
insurgents and the danger was averted. All that day, Catherine 
felt that she was physically struggling with demons. The more 
closely she became acquainted with the gloomy, choleric character 
of Urban VI, the more she realized it was the worst obstacle to 
unity. On February 15, she wrote what proved to be her last letter 
to her confessor and friend, Raymond: 
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Father and dearest son, God has worked admirable mysteries in me. 
On Sexagesima Sunday, the pain in my heart was so great that in the 
spasm I tore my habit, as much of it as I could clutch, as I circled around 
the chapel in agony. If anyone had tried to restrain me, it would surely 
have cost me my life. When Monday evening came, I felt constrained to 
write to the Pope and to the three cardinals—so I had myself assisted 
into the study. As soon as I had written to the Pope, I could do no more, 
so much had the pains increased in my body. After a little while, the 
terror of the demons began in such a way that they utterly stupefied me. 
They seemed to be mad with rage against me that I, a worm, had been 
the means of wresting from their hands all that they had long possessed 
in holy Church. So great was my terror and bodily pain that.I wanted 
to fly out of the study and go to the chapel, as though the study were the 
cause of my pain. I stood up and, being unable to walk, I leaned upon my 
son, Barduccio. But at once I was flung to the ground. Lying there, it 
seemed to me that my soul had left my body; but not in the way I once 
before experienced, when I had briefly tasted the bliss of the immortals. 
... This was quite different. I seemed no longer in the body, but I could 
see my body as though it belonged to someone else. And my soul, seeing 
Barduccio’s grief, tried to use my body to say: ‘Don’t be afraid, son.’ 
But I found I could not move my tongue or any other member, no more 
than if I were really dead. 

Leaving the body there, my intellect remained fixed in the abyss of 
the Trinity. My memory was full of the needs of holy Church and of 
all Christian peoples. I cried out in God’s sight and confidently demanded 
divine aid, offering him my desires and constraining him by the blood of 
the Lamb and by all the sufferings borne. I implored him so insistently 
that it seemed certain he would not deny my petition. Then I prayed 
for all the rest of you that his will and my desires should be accomplished 
in you. After that I prayed to be saved from eternal damnation. I re- 
mained thus for a very long time while the family were weeping over 
me as one dead, and all the terror of the demons passed away from me. 
Then the Presence of the humble Lamb came before my soul, saying: 
“Fear not, for I will fulfill thy desires.” 

And as this sweet Truth held me close with most winning ways and 
words, which I need not relate, the body began to breathe again, show- 
ing that the soul had returned to its vessel. I was full of wonder. And 
such great anguish remained in my heart that I still have it there. All 
joy, refreshment, and food were then removed from me again. When they 
carried me upstairs, the room seemed to be full of demons who began 
to wage another battle against me, the most terrible that I ever endured, 
striving to make me believe that I was not she who was in the body, but 
rather an impure spirit. I then called on divine aid with sweet tender- 
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ness, not refusing labor, but saying: “Incline unto my aid, O God! O 
Lord, make haste to help me!” Thou hast permitted me to be alone in 
this struggle, without the help of my father, of whom I am deprived 
through my ingratitude. 

Two nights and two days passed in these tempests. It is true that mind 
and desire received no injury, but always remained fixed on their object, 
but the body seemed to be failing. Later, on the feast of the Purification 
of Mary, I wanted to hear Mass. Then all the mysteries were renewed 
and God showed what great need had existed, because Rome, full of 
treason and irreverence, had been on the brink of revolution. But God 
poured balm on their hearts and now I think things will go well... . 

I beg of you, Father Bartholomew, Father Thomas, and the Master, 
to get all writings of mine into your hands, and also the book in which I 
found some recreation; and, together with Misser Thomas, make use of 
them as you think best for the honor of God. I beg of you to be the 
shepherd and ruler of my Family, too, as much as you possibly can. Like 
a father, keep them in the joy of charity and in perfect union so that 
they may not be scattered like sheep without a shepherd. I believe I will 
be able to do more for them and for you after death than in my life.... 

Pray fervently for me and have prayers said for me for the love of 
Christ crucified. Forgive me if I wrote bitter words to you, and do not 
be afflicted because we are separated. Although you would have been the 
greatest consolation to me, I have greater consolation and joy in seeing 
the fruit you are producing in Holy Church."® 


Ten days later, she was praying in the vestibule of St. Peter’s be- 
fore Giotto’s mosaic showing Christ walking on the water. She still 
seemed to be struggling with demons who with noise and con- 
fusion were trying to sweep her to the edge of despair. Suddenly 
it seemed as if invisible hands had lifted the bark of the Church 
out of the picture and placed it on her shoulders. It was an intol- 
erable weight that crushed her to the ground. Her friends saw her 
fall to the pavement unconscious. They lifted her up and carried 
her home, where later they found that she was paralyzed from the 
waist down. She died on April 29, aged thirty-three, and was 
given her last resting place in the church of the Minerva, of which 
Raymond was prior. 


He was in Pisa that day, on his way to the general chapter meet- 
ing at Bologna. On his way out of the monastery, where he had 
halted on his journey, he stopped before a statue of Our Lady to 
say an Ave. Kneeling there, he heard a voice reassuring him with 
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RAYMOND, MOST DEAR FRIEND 


words of encouragement. He thought it was Our Lady who had 
spoken to him but afterwards, when he heard the full account of 
Catherine’s death, he realized he had heard the voice at the mo- 
ment of her death, and he believed then that it was she who had 
consoled him. 

In Bologna he was elected Master General of the Urbanist part 
of the Dominican Order, in opposition to Father Elias, who had 
declared for Clement. Burdened with the cares of office, he did 
not succeed in visiting Rome until three years later. Then he ob- 
tained the Pope’s permission to have Catherine’s coffin opened 
and the head removed from the body, which was replaced in the 
sepulchre. Later, Father Raymond and a companion secretly car- 
ried the sacred head back to Siena. 

At the pressure of Catherine’s friends, he wrote her Life and it 
is the quarry from which all subsequent hagiographers have 
drawn. He did not complete it until fifteen years after her death, 
not through lack of devotion to her, but because of his official 
duties, ill-health, and the many difficulties consequent upon the 
schism. He devoted all his energies to reuniting the Dominican 
Order and succeeded in 1391, when he became the twenty-third 
Master General of the whole Order. He was one of the greatest 
medieval reformers and died in Nuremberg in 1399, where he 
was working for Dominican reform in Germany. 

Father Raymond could hardly be described as a good writer. 
He constantly wanders away from the point, or breaks off the nar- 
rative to apostrophize, or even to pray, and he tediously over- 
explains. His commentary is of the obvious kind. Sometimes he 
becomes half-aware of his defects and tells us that an orderly ar- 
rangement is the best guarantee against tedium, so now he is going 
to be very orderly. But on the next page he is meandering again. 
He does not hesitate, however, to tell a number of stories against 
himself, showing that he had a sense of humor and that, at least 
in maturity, self-esteem was not among his failings. But he tries 
the reader’s patience, too, in underestimating one’s power of ap- 
plication, with his oft-repeated: Dearest reader, pay close attention 
now, or, Dear reader, if you will follow me closely. 

Now and again a flood-tide of memories sweeps his style to a 
high peak of expression: 


It is remarkable how often it happens that I and the others who lived 
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with her understand what she said and did better today than when she 
was amongst us. ... But no tongue or pen could ever adequately describe 
the wisdom and sense of what she was to say or the sweetness of her holy 
company; only those who were ever with her can have any idea of it. 
... And here I feel compelled by the love I bear her to say that when 
she spoke she communicated something by which in a way beyond all 
description the minds of those who heard her were so strongly drawn to 
good and took such delight in God that every trace of unhappiness dis- 
appeared from their hearts. All their private troubles vanished, all their 
burdens were forgotten, and so great and unusual a tranquility of mind 
fell upon them that, amazed within themselves and delighted with the 
new kind of pleasure they were enjoying, they would think to themselves, 
“It is good for us to be here... .” 7° 


NOTES 
1 Raymond of Capua, The Life of St. Catherine of Siena (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1960). 


2 Lettere di S. Caterina da Siena, con note del P. M. Lodovico Ferretti del 
Medesimo Ordine (Siena: Tipografia S. Caterina, 1930), 5 vols. 


3 Life, op. cit., pp. 69 and 171. 
4 Ibid., p. 54. 

5 Ibid., pp. 74-76. 

6 Ibid., p. 77. 

7 Ibid., p. 84. 

8 Ibid., p. 229 ff. 
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10 Tbid., p. 138. 
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I Mirror the Church 


Catherine parallels in her own life the travails and glories 
of the Church, bringing alive in our day the exciting 
doctrine of the mystical body. 


Paul Hinnebusch, O.P. 


I. “TAKE THE HEART!” 


One day, when she was still a tiny tot of six, St. Catherine 
of Siena was skipping along the streets of Siena with her brother 
Stephen, when suddenly she stopped stock-still. She had seen a 
vision. Over the facade of the church of the Dominicans, she saw 
Jesus Christ, dressed in the garments of the pope and wearing the 
papal tiara. SS. Peter and Paul and John were with him, and he 
bestowed his blessing upon Catherine. 

Only by degrees, as her life progressed, did Catherine become 
fully conscious of the tremendous significance of this vision. As 
Christ unfolded to her, little by little, his plans for her life, she 
saw ever more clearly that he would use her as one of his chief 
instruments for bringing about the reform of the papacy, which, 
in turn, would accomplish the purification of the whole Church. 
After this vision of Christ Catherine always referred to the pope 
as ‘‘the sweet Christ on earth’; and in Christian art the papal 
tiara has become Catherine’s symbol. 

Many years after that initial vision, Jesus again appeared to 
Catherine and said to her, promising her the mystical marriage: 
“I will espouse thee to me in faith.” These words echo the words 
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he had spoken through Osee the prophet to his spouse, the 
Church: 


I will espouse thee to me forever 
And I will espouse thee to me in 
justice and judgment, 
In mercy and in tenderness. 
And I will espouse thee to me in faith, 
And thou shalt know that I am the Lord. 


(Osee 3:19 f.) 


Our Lord addressed to Catherine the same words he had spoken 
to his Church to remind us that a consecrated virgin, spouse of 
Christ, is a living sign of the Church. Every consecrated virgin 
symbolizes and reproduces and makes present the virginity and 
the fruitfulness of Holy Mother Church, spouse of Christ. St. 
Augustine wrote, “Since the whole Church is a virgin, as the Apos- 
tle says—of what great honor are those members worthy, who 
preserve even in the flesh what she as a whole preserves in faith.” 

Pope Pius XII summarizes the teaching of the Fathers of the 
Church on this point in these striking words: ““The greatest glory 
of virgins is undoubtedly to be living images of the perfect in- 
tegrity of the union between the Church and her divine spouse. 
... The most delicate fruit of virginity consists in this, that vir- 
gins make tangible, as it were, the perfect virginity of their Moth- 
er the Church, and the sanctity of her intimate union with Christ. 
... ‘In them,’ says St. Cyprian, ‘the glorious fecundity of our 
Mother the Church finds expression, and she rejoices; the more 
the number of virgins increases, the greater is this Mother’s joy.’ ’’? 

St. Catherine of Siena, perhaps more strikingly than any other 
virgin in the history of the Church, symbolizes, in all its intensity 
and fullness, the Church’s vocation to be virgin, spouse, and 
mother. 


Catherine’s whole life is a dramatization in miniature of the 
life of the Church itself. She is a living parable, illustrating the 
theology of the mysical body of Christ, and presenting to us vivid- 
ly all that the Sacred Scriptures say about the Church as the spouse 
of Christ. Again and again, the words which Christ addressed to 
Catherine during her life, clearly echo the words which he spoke 
to his spouse, the Church, through the mouths of the prophets. 
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I MIRROR THE CHURCH 


But, in a special way, Catherine experienced and exemplified 
in herself all that the Church was experiencing in the century in 
which she lived, some of the darkest days in the history of the 
Church, the period of the Babylonian exile at Avignon, followed 
by the scandalous Great Western Schism. In a vision from Christ, 
Catherine was clearly given to understand that these terrible trials 
of the Church were for the Church’s purification, which would 
come out of them more glorious and beautiful than ever. Cather- 
ine herself was one of Christ’s chief instruments in bringing about 
this ‘washing of the face of the Bride,” as he himself calls it in 
speaking to Catherine. The very name Catherine, which means 
“the purified one,” signifies Catherine’s part in this work of the 
Church’s purification. 

Twenty-seven years after her initial vision of Christ dressed 
as pope, and about ten weeks before her death, Catherine had an- 
other great vision, in which she saw in all its fullness the marvel- 
ous mission which Christ had given her for the good of the 
Church. Though she had known this mission quite clearly for 
years, and had consciously been carrying it out, just before its 
finish Christ showed her the whole thing again, now more clearly 
than ever, for now she must crown her work with its most im- 
portant part of all—the total sacrifice of her life, in the midst of 
the most excruciating torments, as a victim for the cleansing of 
the Church. 


Catherine describes this supreme vision in the last letter she 
wrote to Raymond of Capua, her confessor. One of the highlights 
of the vision was the moment when God showed her, in the light 
of the Holy Trinity itself, how her own life was identified with 
that of the Church. “In the abyss of truth,” she writes, “I saw 
renewed all the mysteries of the Church, and all the graces of 
my own life, past and present, especially the day when God es- 
poused my soul in himself.” ? We shall see, in a moment, Cather- 
ine’s reaction to this sight; but first, let us consider the earlier 
parts of the vision, leading up to this wonderful moment. 

First, in the light of the Trinity, Catherine sees the magnificent 
dignity of every human being, made in the image and likeness of 
God, and destined to live the life of the Trinity; but simultane- 
ously, by contrast, she sees the terrible misery into which man 
falls by mortal sin. And seeing the misery of fallen man, Cather- 
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ine at once perfectly understands why the Church is necessary: 
“No one can attain to enjoy the beauty of God in the abyss of the 
Trinity except by means of that sweet bride, because all must 
pass through the door of Christ crucified, a door which is found 
only in the Church.” 

The life of the Trinity which man has lost by sin can be restored 
to him only by the Bride, who herself came forth from the pierced 
side of Christ and brings life to us through this open door. “I 
saw that this bride brings life to man. And in her there is such 
life that no one can kill her. And I saw that she gives fortitude and 
light, and there is no one who can weaken her in her true self, 
nor cast her into darkness. And the fruit which she brings forth, 
far from ever failing, ever increases. 

These truths, so taken for granted by us in the twentieth cen- 
tury, had to be strongly emphasized in the century of Catherine. 
For schism and corruption in high places in the Church had so 
soiled the face of the Bride of Christ that her life-giving light 
and power were hidden from men, and faith in her divine mission 
was put to a most severe test. Catherine’s mission was to restore 
faith in the Church by being herself a living image of the virgin- 
ity and fruitfulness of the Church. 

After showing Catherine this wonderful bride, who is abso- 
lutely necessary if fallen man is to come again to divine life, the 
Eternal God tells Catherine to consider with sorrow and bitter- 
ness how men misuse this bride. Instead of coming to her to re- 
ceive the very marrow of her life, the life she bestows as the fruit 
of Christ’s blood, they come to her only for her outer garments, 
that is, for temporal riches. For in Catherine’s day, many of the 
higher clergy were using the Church only as a means of getting 
rich. 

The Eternal God goes on to tell Catherine that if we would 
have life from Christ’s Bride, we must come to her with charity. 
“He who pays not the price—charity along with true humility in 
the light of most holy faith—shares in the blood not unto life 
but unto death; he is like a thief who tries to take what is not his. 

“For the fruit of the blood is only for those who buy it with 
love. The Church indeed is founded in love. She herself is love. 
And I require,” said the Eternal God, “that each one of my ser- 
vants bring to her that price of love, in proportion to what he has 
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I MIRROR THE CHURCH 


received from me to administer.” In other words, the higher our 
position in the Church the greater the love we must bring her. 

“But alas,” the Lord continues, “I find that no one now does 
this. It seems that everyone has abandoned her. I must provide a 
remedy.” 

At this point, Catherine’s anguished sorrow over this sad state, 
and the fire of her desire, had reached such a pitch that she cried 
out, ““‘What can I do, O Incomprehensible Fire?” 

And in answer, his Goodness gives the reply which sums up 
Catherine’s whole mission; he ‘says, “Once again, offer your life, 
and give yourself no more rest! For to this work I have appointed 
you, you and all those who follow you or will follow you.” What 
is this work to which he has appointed her? It is the work he has 
just been discussing with her—the work of restoring love to the 
Church, for everyone has abandoned her, no one brings her love. 

The Lord goes on to tell Catherine what she and her followers 
must do: ‘““Take care never to relax but always to increase your 
desires. . . . Serve the Church by continual prayer, humble and 
faithful, and by the necessary works which my goodness has as- 
signed to each one, each one according to his state in life. Conse- 
crate, accordingly, your life, your heart, and your love exclusively 
to this Bride of mine, without thinking of yourself.” The Lord 
then gives Catherine instructions for the Pope and the cardinals 
on how the Church is to be cleansed. 

To understand the rest of the vision, we must recall here that 
some years previously Christ had come to Catherine one day, had 
opened her breast and taken out her heart. A few days later, he 
returned and put his own heart in the place where hers had been. 

We now come to the climax of Catherine’s great vision, a re- 
markable dramatization of Catherine’s whole life and mission. It 
is at this point that God shows to her in one look all the mysteries 
of the life of the Church, together with all the graces of her own 
life, especially that of her mystical marriage to Christ. Catherine 
describes her reaction to this vision: “Because of the fire of love 
which inflamed me, forgetting even those great graces, I thought 
only of what I could do to sacrifice myself to God for his holy 
Church, and to destroy the ignorance and the negligence of the 
souls whom God had entrusted to me.” 

At once, the demons furiously assailed her, even beating her 
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body, to prevent what she desired so ardently to do. But her desire 
increased all the more, and she cried out: ‘““O Eternal God, re- 
ceive the sacrifice of my life for the mystical body of holy Church. 
I can give you nothing but what you have given me: Take the 
heart, and press it out upon the face of thy bride!” 

This cry was the fruit of Catherine’s long personal experience. 
Jesus had often introduced her soul into the wound in his side, 
giving her the privilege of seeing clearly into his heart, so that 
she might understand the infinite mystery of its love. From this 
heart flows the blood and the water in which Christ sanctifies his 
Church. 

Christ had given this heart to Catherine, living image of the 
Church, to symbolize how its charity must once again be poured 
out upon the Church to purge away the sins of its members. 

When Catherine cried, “Take the heart, press out its blood and 
water on the face of the Church,” the Eternal God, ‘“‘turning the 
eyes of his mercy, eagerly snatched the heart from me and pressed 
it out upon the Church. He seized it with such violence that life 
would certainly have left me, if the help of his strength had not 
prevented the vessel of my body from breaking.” 

Thus, from the heart of Catherine, which was indeed the sacred 
heart of Jesus, the face of the Church was purified, so that once 
again her life-giving power was manifest to the world. From Cath- 
erine’s heart, the blood of Christ once again cast its fire of love up- 
on the Church. Her mission was accomplished; she had brought 
back love to the Church; she had enkindled charity in the mem- 
bers of the Church so that once again, in popes and clergy and 
laity, there burned the charity of the Sacred Heart. 

Thus was dramatized, in the life of Catherine, image of the 
Church, what God had spoken to the Church through the prophet 
Ezechiel. Ezechiel’s times were like Catherine’s. The shepherds 
of God’s chosen people, Israel, were fattening themselves, while 
the sheep went hungry. Their hearts had become stony with 
greed. God, therefore, carries them into the Babylonian captivity, 
in order to purify his spouse Israel. He says: 


And I will pour upon you clean water, 
And you shall be cleansed from all your filthiness. . 
And I will give you a new heart 
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And put a new spirit within you, 

And I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
And I will give you a heart of flesh. . 

And you shall be my people 


And I will be your God. 
(Ezech. 36:25-28 ) 


About the time when Ezechiel made this prophecy, another 
Israelite, no doubt inspired by it, wrote a psalm, in which he 
prayed: 


A clean heart create for me, O God, 


And a steadfast spirit renew within me. 
(Ps. 50:12) 


Catherine had been praying these words, on that occasion when 
Jesus opened her breast, took away her own heart, and replaced 
it with his: ““A clean heart create for me, O God!” 

In every age, the virgin Church prays this prayer, for whenever 
iniquity abounds and the charity of the many grows cold, conse- 
crated virgins, living images of the Church, flaming with the love 
of the Sacred Heart, cry out for a renewal of charity in the hearts 
of men, and succeed in giving back to men the heart of Christ. 


St. Catherine concluded the letter to Blessed Raymond, in 
which she described all these wonderful things, by tying in her 
own mission, just revealed to her by God, with that of Raymond 
and the Dominican Order. Catherine already seemed to know, 
though Raymond little dreamed of it, that only a few weeks after 
her death, Raymond would be elected head of the Dominican 
Order, reforming and restoring it to its total dedication to the 
Bride of Christ, so that it would do remarkable work in helping 
to bring about the end of the Great Schism. 

At the very moment when St. Catherine died in Rome, not 
many weeks after writing this letter to Raymond, Raymond was 
in Genoa, kneeling before the statue of the Blessed Virgin, just 
before leaving the priory on his way to the general chapter which 
would elect him head of the Order. At the moment Catherine 
died, Raymond heard her voice saying to him several times, very 
clearly: ‘““Do not be afraid; I am with you!” 


In the light of this, the concluding paragraph of her last letter 
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to him must have been all the more meaningful, for its words 
enlightened him concerning his Dominican vocation fighting for 
Lady Church, the Bride of Christ. But let us hear these last writ- 
ten words from Catherine to Raymond, words which we can 
consider the last will and testament of Catherine to her order: 


Thanks, thanks to the Most High God Eternal, who has placed us on 
the field of battle as knights to fight for his Bride with the shield of most 
holy faith. The victory is ours, by the virtue and power which crushed 
the devil, once the master of the human race — not the power of human- 
ity, but of divinity. No, not by the suffering of our bodies alone is the 
devil crushed, nor will he be crushed, but by the power of the fire of 
charity; divine, most ardent, and immeasurable charity! 


II. THeE DIviInE POTTER 


In the previous sketch, we have seen how the life of St. Cather- 
ine echoes and illustrates some of the words spoken by Christ to 
his spouse, the Church, through Osee and Ezechiel. Let us now 
see how her life dramatizes also various words of Jeremias and 
Isaias. 

Jeremias was told by the Lord to take a potter’s earthen vessel 
and to smash it in the sight of the leaders of the people, and to 
say to them: “‘Even so will I break this people and this city, as the 
potter’s vessel is broken, which cannot be made whole again” 
(19:11). 

But, though Israel was indeed to be broken in this way by the 
Babylonian exile, the situation was not totally hopeless, as was 
evident from another prophecy of Jeremias. The word came to 
Jeremias from the Lord, saying, “Arise, and go down into the 
potter’s house, and behold he was doing a work on the wheel. 
But, since the vessel of clay that he was making with his hands was 
broken, he started over again, and made another vessel of it, as it 
seemed to be good in his eyes to make it. Then the word of the 
Lord came to me, saying: ‘Cannot I do with you as this potter, 
O house of Israel, saith the Lord? Behold as clay is in the hand of 
the potter, so are you in my hand, O house of Israel’”’ (18:1-6). 

Thus, the divine Potter announces that he will break Israel in 
the Babylonian exile, but only in order to re-fashion her again to 
his own liking. Israel, the spouse of Jahweh, had broken her mar- 
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riage covenant with God, playing the harlot with false gods. God 
would have to break her, and make her anew, giving her a new 
covenant and a new law, a new spirit and a new heart, so that 
thenceforth eternally, she would be faithful to him. 

Though Jeremias was speaking directly only of the remaking 
of the chosen people of Israel in the shattering trials of the 
Babylonian defeat, the imagery of the potter which he uses evokes 
in our minds a more universal picture—the fashioning of the 
human race by God in the Garden of Eden, and then, God making 
it over again in Christ, in the new Garden, the Church. 

For the creation of Adam is described in the book of Genesis 
under the imagery of a potter at work. ‘““The Lord God formed 
man out of the slime of the earth, and breathed into his face the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul” (2:7). ‘The word 
formed is a translation of a Hebrew verb which describes the 
molding activity of a potter. Again and again, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures tell us that man is in the hands of God like clay in the hands 
of a potter. Man is completely in God’s power to do with him 
what he wills; he is totally subject to God’s will and wisdom. 
“Shall the clay say to him that fashioned it: What art thou mak- 
ing?” (Isa. 45:9.) “As if the clay should think against the potter, 
and the work should say to the maker thereof: “Thou madest me 
not’; or the thing formed should say to him that fashioned it: 
‘Thou understandest not’” (Isa. 29:15 f.). 

After the description of man’s creation by the divine Potter, the 
Bible goes on to tell the story of man’s fall, how sin spoiled God’s 
handiwork. The rest of the Bible is the story of God’s work of 
re-fashioning mankind in the redemption by Christ. In prepara- 
tion for this remaking of man, God chooses his people Israel, and 
reminds them again and again through Isaias that it is he who 

has fashioned them, and for his own purposes. 

And then comes that wonderful prophecy in which Christ is 
described as one fashioned by the same divine Potter who had 
made Adam. Addressing the future Messiah in this prophecy, God 
recalls his original work of creation and the breathing of the 
breath of life into mankind, and tells his servant, the Messiah, 
that he has fashioned him in a like manner: 


Thus spake Jahweh, God, 
He who created the heavens and stretched them out, 
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Who produced the earth together with all its verdure, 
Who gave breath to the people upon it 

And spirit to those who dwell in it, 

I, Jahweh, have called you in justice, 

Have grasped you by the hand and formed you 


(Isa. 43:5 f.) 


In the words, formed you, again we have the same Hebrew verb 
used in Genesis to describe the potter’s activity. For Christ, too, 
in his human nature, is formed by God of the slime of the earth, 
for he is descended from the flesh of Adam. And just as that 
potter watched by Jeremias made a new vessel to his own liking 
when he found the first one defective, so the divine Potter is 
eminently pleased at the new work, Christ, the new Adam whom 
he has formed: 


Behold my Servant, him do I support, 
My chosen One, in him do I delight! 
I have put my Spirit upon him 

(Isa. 42:1) 

For the divine maker bestowed upon Christ not only a human 
soul such as he had breathed into the first Adam, but also the 
Holy Spirit of God himself. “The Spirit of the Lord shall rest up- 
on Him,” says Isaias (11:2). St. Paul completes for us these ideas 
of Isaias, saying, “The first man, Adam, became a living soul; 
the last Adam became a life-giving spirit” (I Cor. 15:45). For the 
risen Christ breathes upon us giving us the Holy Spirit, thus re- 
fashioning fallen mankind into his own likeness. 

And thus God’s original creation, spoiled by sin, is restored to 
even greater perfection than the original, so that St. Paul calls it 
a new creation: “If then any man is in Christ, he is a new creature: 
the former things have passed away; behold they are made new!” 
(II Cor. 5:17.) 

But the divine Potter refashions the human race in Christ, the 
New Adam, only by first breaking it. Christ, formed by God from 
the clay of Adam’s flesh, was broken on the torture rack of the 
Cross, where he gave up the spirit, the human soul, which the 
divine Potter had breathed into his human flesh. But, by the pow- 
er of his divine Spirit, he rose again from the dead, endowed with 
the right to bestow this life-giving Spirit upon all mankind and 
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to remake the human race in his own likeness. ‘““‘He was marked 
out to be Son of God in power by the Spirit of sanctification, 
through His resurrection from the dead” (Rom. 1:4). 


But not only Christ had to be broken before he could be re- 
fashioned in glory, but his mystical body also must be broken. 
Each member of Christ has to die before he can live; the fallen 
“old man” received from Adam must be shattered so that each of 
us can be refashioned in the likeness of Christ. This process of 
breaking and remaking us goes on as long as we live on earth. 
The divine Potter has us in the hands of his love to do with us 
as he wills. 

St. Catherine of Siena experienced all this in her own person; 
like all fallen children of Eve, she too had to go through the 
painful process of being made over again by God through suffer- 
ings. But in her case, the process was exceedingly more severe 
than it is for the rest of us. The frightful shattering process to 
which God subjected her illustrated what he was doing to the 
Church in her days. The Church was full of corruption, even on 
the high level of the papal court; to purify the Church, God sub- 
jected it to the shattering experiences of the Babylonian Exile at 
Avignon,.and to the Great Western Schism. 

But Catherine was not merely an image of the Church in 
which these things were exemplified; in a very true sense, she was 
the Church, for upon her God had laid the burden of its sins that 
she might expiate them by her sufferings, sufferings which few, if 
any, of the great saints and martyrs have surpassed. Catherine of- 
fered herself to God as an anvil to receive the hammer of the 
divine wrath, that others might be saved. Catherine was broken 
by God that the Church might be remade. 

That is why, in the midst of some of the most terrible moments 
of her sufferings, Jesus appeared to her and echoed to her the 
words of Jeremias about the divine Potter. It was one evening 
when Catherine had collapsed to the ground under the terrible 
burden of the sins of the Church, which Christ had imposed upon 
her. Her body lay on the floor as though she were dead; her soul 
left her body, and could see the body lying there; when her soul 
attempted to use the body, it could not. Turning to the Holy 
Trinity, she prayed for the Church with intensely ardent desire. 
The Lamb of God came and stood before her soul and said: 
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“Doubt not! I will fulfill thy desires and those of my other ser- 
vants. Do you not see that I am a skillful artisan; like a potter 
who breaks and remakes his vessels as he pleases, I know how to 
break and remake my own. I take the vessel of your body, and I 
refashion it in the Garden of Holy Church after a different model 
than before.” 

When we are refashioned by Christ in the new Paradise, the 
Church, Christ himself is the model. The old model, fallen Adam, 
has been cast aside. 

When Catherine recovered from that seeming death, she was 
heard to say in ecstasy: 


O Eternal God, O good Master! Thou has created and formed our 
body from earth! O sweetest Love, from such humble things thou hast 
formed it and laid in it so great a treasure as the soul, which bears thy 
image, Eternal God. Thou art the Master, who breaks and creates anew; 
break thou the vessel of this my body, and form it again as may seem 
good to thee. To thee, Eternal Father, I again offer my life for thy sweet 
Bride. As oft as thou wilt, I entreat thee to draw me out of the body and 
lead me back to it, with ever greater torment each time, if I may but see 
the reformation of thy sweet Bride, the holy Church. 


Catherine had another reason for asking God to break her and 
make her anew. Not only did she wish to be broken that the 
Church might be made anew, but she desired to be remade her- 
self so that she could be of greater service to the Church. For she 
blamed her own sinfulness for the evils of the Church. She was 
convinced that her own self-will, inherited from Adam, prevented 
her from loving Christ with a charity flaming enough to win the 
purification of the Church. So she prayed that he would break 
her self-will, and fashion his own will in her, that he would break 
her sinful heart and replace it with his own. 

Catherine was truthful in these convictions, for saint though 
she was, even in her, there were the remains of original sin; she 
was not immaculately conceived, and so her defects, stemming 
from original sin, truly were at times an obstacle in the way of 
her work for the Church. In truthful anguish, she could cry out 
to God to break her and make her anew. 

Catherine gives expression to these ideas in a letter to Blessed 
Raymond. Raymond, holy man though he was, had fallen into a 
bit of cowardice, which prevented him from doing a valuable 
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work for the Church. The Pope had sent him on a mission to the 
King of France, but since executing the task would probably cost 
him his life at the hands of the enemies of the Church, Raymond 
abandoned the mission. 


Catherine was terribly disappointed in him, for what the 
Church needed most at that time was a few martyrs. But she 
blames his failure upon herself; she has not loved Christ enough, 
she has not merited for Raymond the grace of heroism he needed. 
And so she writes to him, in the same words blaming both him 
and herself, for not being better instruments of Christ in the 
service of the Church: 


Our love is measured by our faith, our faith by our love. He who loves 
is ever faithful to the beloved and serves him unto death. From that I 
can see that I do not truly love God, nor all creatures for his sake, for 
if I did, I would be so faithful to him that I would suffer death a thou- 
sand times a day if it were needful and possible. . . . But because I do 
not love him, I do not really trust him, and my fear shows how lukewarm 
is my love. The light of faith in my soul is obscured by my infidelities 
towards my Creator and by my trust in myself. I confess, and cannot 
deny it, this root has not yet been pulled up from my soul, and is the 
obstacle to the works which God wishes to accomplish in me and those 
which he wishes to entrust to me — works therefore powerless to reach 
the glorious and fruitful end that God has proposed. Woe, woe to me, 
Lord, woe to me, miserable that I am. Must I really continue to be thus, 
always, everywhere, however my life is ordered! Shall I always close the 
ways of thy providence with my unfaithfulness? Yes, I will continue to 
do so unless in thy mercy thou dost break me asunder and create me 
anew again and again. Then break me to pieces, Lord, break my hard 
heart, that I may no longer be an implement which thou canst not use! 


If even Catherine, at a time when she was close to the very 
summit of perfection, could pray thus in all truth, how much 
more should we learn to understand how often our fallen self-love 
hinders the works of Christ and his Church. For example, we are 
too slothful to persevere in prayer at a time when prayer is dif- 
ficult, and so we lose graces which would sanctify us and the souls 
in our care. Or, again, in pride we misjudge a fellow-worker in 
God’s vineyard, and by a single word said against him, spoil his 
reputation with souls and thus lessen his power for doing good. 
Or, by an imprudent word, stemming perhaps from unsuspected 
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pride, we betray a confidence, and so destroy some soul’s confi- 
dence in us, so that we are no longer able to help him. 






























Or, we let idle curiosity distract us from attention to God, and 
what we see so agitates our soul that it cannot receive the sancti- 
fying influence of the divine presence. This happened to St. Cath- 
erine one day. On an occasion when the Holy Spirit was speaking 
through her, she turned her head in idle curiosity to look at a 
passerby, and thus put an obstacle between herself and the Holy 
Spirit, losing contact with him, and her power to continue to de- 
liver his divine message. St. Paul the apostle then appeared to her 
and roundly scolded her for this momentary giving-in to her fall- 
en nature, which had put an obstacle in the way of her work for 
the Church. 


Catherine really knew what she was talking about, then, when 
she blamed her own faults for the evils which continued in the 
Church. Her surrender of self to Christ had not been total enough, 
due to the remains of original sin in her. 


How much more are these things true of the rest of us. Well 
might we cry out to the divine Potter in all sincerity: 


O divine Master, shall I always close the ways of thy Providence by 
my unfaithfulness? Thou art the Artisan who breaks and creates anew. 
Then break me to pieces, Lord, break my hard heart, that I may no 
longer be an implement which thou canst not use! If I am docile to thy 
will, I will be soft clay, easily molded. If my will is rebellious, thou wilt 
have to shatter me to pieces, if I am to be remade in thy likeness. 

O Jesus, divine Potter, into thy skillful and loving hands I commend 
my whole being to be refashioned as thou seest fit! 


III. Gloria Patri et Tibi et Spiritui Sancto 


David the Prophet played the heavenly music for the occasion 
on his lyre when Jesus came to espouse St. Catherine as a living 
image of the Church. This was most fitting, for the Psalms of 
David in the Divine Office are the wedding songs which the virgin 
Church sings daily, to express her joy over her nuptials with the 
divine spouse. The Church’s most intimate moments with her 
spouse are at Mass, especially Holy Communion. But the psalms 
of the Office are the preparation for,’and the thanksgiving after, 
this moment of closest union; and therefore truly they are the 
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Church’s wedding canticle, the bride’s song of love, her intimate 
conversation with her spouse. 

Since St. Catherine was predestined by Almighty God to be a 
living symbol of the Church and to have the heart of the Church, 
it is not surprising that the grace of God inspired in her an ardent 
desire to join the Church in her official prayers and to make the 
sentiments of the Church her very own. Hence, Catherine’s de- 
termination to learn how to read. 

Already a grown woman of about twenty, Catherine set about 
trying to learn the alphabet, so that she would be able to read the 
canonical hours of the Office in union with the Church. But she 
labored fruitlessly for several weeks, seemingly making no prog- 
ress. Then one day the thought came to her to obtain from heaven 
the grace to lose no more time, so she said to Almighty God: 
“Lord, if it be agreeable to thee that I know how to read, in order 
to be able to recite the Office and sing thy praises, have the good- 
ness to teach me what I cannot learn alone. If not, thy will be 
done; I will remain without regret in my ignorance, and with 
joy I will employ in meditation the time thou wilt leave me.” 
Blessed Raymond writes: 


Before the end of her prayer, Blessed Raymond writes: our Lord 
taught her so well, that when rising from her knees, she knew how to 
read every kind of manuscript, as rapidly and as perfectly as the most 
highly educated persons. What astonished me most was that she read 
easily, but without being able to spell her words; when she was asked 
to do so, she scarcely knew her letters! Catherine at once procured the 
Office books, and read all the psalms and whatever enters into the com- 
position of the canonical hours. She was particularly fond of the verse, 
Deus in adjutorium meum intende, and its response.* 


In teaching Catherine to read the psalms in this way, Almighty 
God was repeating what he had done for the Church as a whole, 
of which Catherine is the symbol. For it was God who taught the 
Church to pray; all the psalms were written under the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit for the use of the Church. They are her ideal 
vocal prayer, for the Holy Spirit, who “helps our weakness, since 
we do not know what we should pray for as we ought” (Rom. 
8:26), has expressed in the psalms all the sentiments of the hu- 
man heart in its relationships with God. There is a psalm for every 
possible need and situation in which man can find himself. 
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Thus, the collection of psalms provides the ideal dialogue for 
the daily conversation between God and his Church, and the in- 
dividual souls who are her children. The psalms contain all of 
divine revelation in the form of praise; or better still, they ex- 
press man’s reaction to that revelation. The men who wrote them 
had personally experienced God revealing himself to them, and 
in them expressed the ideal reactions of the human soul to the 
God who so lovingly manifests himself to man. These reactions 
of the psalmists to God provide the pattern for men of all ages 
and nations. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the psalms, together with the rest 
of the Bible which they summarize, are one of the most fruitful 
sources of divine contemplation, for in them we too learn to ex- 
perience directly what the prophets of old experienced. Blessed 
Raymond, after telling us that Catherine began to pray the psalms, 
immediately adds: “She soon made such progress in contempla- 
tion, that she gradually omitted her other vocal prayers, and her 
ecstasies became so frequent, that she could scarcely recite the 
Lord’s Prayer without being ravished out of her exterior senses.” * 

In her love for the Office, and in finding in it the chief source 
of her contemplation, Catherine was a true child of St. Dominic, 
who willed that the solemn chanting of the Office should forever 
be a fundamental part of Dominican life. The effect of the Office 
on our souls should not be hindered by preceding it with a multi- 
tude of other vocal prayers, which exhaust our spirit before we 
even get to the divinely inspired prayers. 

Desire is one of the key points in the spirituality of St. Cather- 
ine of Siena—fervent desire for her divine bridegroom, fervent 
desire that the Church and all her children will attain this union. 
Such desire is certainly nourished by the psalms, when they are 
said in docility to the Holy Spirit, their Author. 

Christ not only taught Catherine how to read and pray the 
psalms, but quite regularly he came in person to recite them with 
her, walking up and down with her in her room, just like two 
religious when reciting their Office together. ““With great diligence 
and unspeakable awe, the young woman spoke the Latin words 
(hardly hearing them because of the loud beating of her heart), 
and when at the end of each psalm, she had to say the doxology: 
‘Glory be to the Father and to the Son,’ etc., she altered the words, 
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and making a deep reverence towards the Lord, said in a tremb- 
ling voice: ‘Glory be to the Father, and to thee, and to the Holy 
Ghost. As it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen.’’’® 

In this again, Catherine is the image of the Church, illustrating 
for us the true nature of the Church’s liturgical prayer. By defini- 
tion, sacred liturgy is the official public worship of the mystical 
body of Christ, in union with her head. The Church never prays 
independently of her head; he is always in her midst, as it were, 
walking side by side with her. Sometimes, in these prayers, the 
Church directly addresses Jesus her head, as if it were saying like 
Catherine, “Glory be to the Father and to thee, and to the Holy 
Ghost.” At other times, she addresses the Trinity, speaking as with 
the voice and the heart of Jesus. 

That these were the persistent sentiments of Catherine is evi- 
dent from a prayer she said one day during her usual ecstasy after 
Holy Communion: “Eternal God . . . grant to us all a voice so 
that we can cry to thee with thy own voice. .. . I cry to thee for 
the whole world, but in particular for thy Vicar and for his sup- 
porters (the cardinals), and for all those whom thou hast given 
me, and whom I love with a particular love.” ® 

Thus, we see the universality of Catherine’s prayer; she prays 
with the heart of the Church, which is the heart of Christ himself. 
Again and again, in her Dialogue and letters, Catherine prays for 
the whole world, but especially for the Church, and then for the 
particular souls entrusted to her; but also for herself, for she 
knows she can be of no profit to souls unless she first profit her- 
self by exercising all the virtues, but especially persevering prayer. 

In the Dialogue, Almighty God had taught Catherine to have 
universal charity, saying, “Love of me, and love of neighbor, are 
one and the same thing, and so far as the soul loves me, she loves 
her neighbor. . . . She extends her desire to include the salvation 
of the whole world, thus coming to the aid of its neediness; she 
then strives to fix her eyes on the needs of her neighbor in par- 
ticular . .. and she helps those who are at hand, according to the 
various graces which I have entrusted her to administer.” * 

Thus, we learn another aspect of the relationship between 
prayer and the active apostolate. In our prayers, with burning 
desire our heart is as broad as that of Mother Church herself; in 
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union with her we pray as though the salvation of the whole 
world depended upon the fervor of our desires to save souls; and 
it does, by reason of that one common life of the whole commun- 
ion of saints; each thing we do affects for good or for evil the 
entire mystical body. After praying with this universal desire, in 
our works, inspired by this prayer, we labor in the narrower field 
which God has assigned to us, “fixing our eyes on the needs of 
our neighbor in particular . . . helping those who are at hand.” 

Thus, the chief source of the charity we exercise in the apos- 
tolate, is prayer said in union with the heart of the Church, with 
the Church’s consciousness of the needs of all her children, prayer 
such as the psalms, which express all the needs of all mankind. 
This kind of prayer gives the true apostolic zeal of the “friends of 
the bridegroom,” zeal completely forgetful of self, wisely laboring 
for the true interests of the Church and of souls. 

It was prayer like this which explains the broad extent of Cath- 
erine’s apostolate, which Jed her to write letters to popes and 
cardinals, to kings and princes, all over Europe, and to private 
citizens of every class, and which inspired her to undertake her 
many great projects for the good of the Church. Her life, truly, is 
an image of the universal apostolate of the Church. 

But always, it is Christ who works in Catherine, as it is he who 
works in the Church; and it is Christ who prays in Catherine and 
with her, as it is he who prays in and with the Church. That is a 
key point in Catherine’s life and in the Church’s, the fact that 
Christ lives in them, and prays and works in them. With the 
Church, Catherine cries out, “Eternal God, grant to us all a voice, 
so that we can cry to thee with thy own voice. ... I am she who is 
not, and thou art he who is! Then give me thyself, that I may 
glorify and praise thee!” 


NOTES 


1 Holy Virginity, N.C.W.C. edition, n. 30 f. 

2Vida D. Scudder, ed. St. Catherine of Siena as Seen in Her Letters (New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1927), p. 342 ff. This and the following quotations are taken 
from this source. 

3 Blessed Raymond of Capua, Life of St. Catherine of Siena (New York: Ken- 
edy, 1960), p. 74. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Johannes Jorgenson, St. Catherine of Siena (New York: Longmans, 1938), 
p. 57. 

6 Quoted in Jorgenson, ibid., p. 374. 

7 Algar Thorold, trans., The Dialogue of the Seraphic Virgin, St. Catherine of 
Siena (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1925), p. 45 f. 
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St. Catherine and the 
Apostolate 


That special sense of apostolate springs 
from the united operations of confirmation and the gifts. 
Here we see them at work—in that dynamic apostle, Catherine. 


Mary Reed Newland 


W ITH every rereading of the life of St. Catherine, one is almost 

overcome by the marvels. What an impossible life! Here is 
no ordinary being like ourselves, but one of the elect, lifted far 
above the mean accomplishments of most men into the sky, where 
she is set like a sun to dazzle and enchant. 

All of this is true, but it is not all that is true. St. Catherine 
might be more accurately measured thus: Here is the ordinary 
made extraordinary and the extraordinary magnified. 

But we too are the ordinary made extraordinary, by baptism and 
the sacraments that follow, and these are the sacraments upon 
which Catherine was dependent as well for her own life of grace, 
her own “divine” powers. What God pleased to do thereafter was 
to magnify in her the gifts and powers he gives to each of us in 
order that we might see the effects of these sacraments—in her, 
and in her on those to whom she had an apostolate. Her aposto- 
late? The same as our own: her apostolate was to the world. 

By baptism she was born to divine life as we. It was not more 
divine in Catherine, even though God was free to fill her more 
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abundantly if he wished. Her Christian childhood, by which we 
do not mean so much the years of being a child as the time before 
her confirmation (when the Christian child-life is made rich with 
the potential of Christian maturity) served the same purpose for 
her as for us. Our Lord spoke to her of “the zeal for souls which 
I planted and watered in your soul in the days of your infancy.” 
He asked: “What is there to be astonished at or to lament about 
if I lead you to do what in infancy you desired to do?’’? ‘There 
were visions and ecstasies but these were not significant as the life 
of grace is significant. Many saints have not enjoyed so much as 
a peek at heavenly visitors. 

God used St. Catherine as a sign—a sign of the reality of divine 
life and divine power within his members. In somewhat the same 
way that he showed the reality of his divinity to the apostles at the 
Transfiguration, he shows us this reality in his saints. On one oc- 
casion the very face of Christ blazed forth from Catherine’s face. 
But, alas, our reaction is too often like Peter’s: “Let us stay here 
and never take our eyes from this.’”’ Whereas Christ would have 
had him go back burning with the ferver to communicate the truth 
of this to all the others. The purpose of showing us the glories of 
St. Catherine is not to root us to the spot forever gaping at her, 
but to inspire us to go forth more ardently having seen how truly 
we possess divine powers and how truly we are meant to be in- 
struments. 


Her apostolate and ours is to Christ-en the world. She is shown 
to us seeing Christ in her neighbor and serving him there. She is 
shown to us seeing the loss of Christ in her neighbor and working 
to restore his life to souls. She is shown to us healing the wounds 
of the mystical Christ in his Church, forging friendships out of 
enmities, bringing solidarity to all Christendom with the return 
of the Holy See to Rome. To what end? To restore to all what 
Adam lost for all. The apostolate, although it can be subdivided 
into tens of dozens of categories, is always the same and one: to 
bring all men to the fullness of divine life which was God’s desire 
and plan for them in the beginning. In so doing, there are differ- 
ent apostolates to different people, to the sick, the poor, the ig- 
norant, the pagan, the prisoner, the insane, and so on. 


What is the alternative to this apostolate? The only other apos- 
tolate—and it is one, for all works which do not bear directly or 
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indirectly toward Christ's cause bear in its opposite direction— 
had for its end (and is presently called Communism) the posses- 
sion of men as totally as Christ wishes to possess men. Catherine 
may have lived centuries before the struggle was labelled Christi- 
anity versus Communism, but the same enemy was abroad and his 
industry to possess men was no less ardent. Catherine for this 
reason is more than appropriate to our times and our work—she 
is a model for us. Let us see what she can teach us. 


CATHERINE AND THE EFFECTS OF CONFIRMATION 


Although the date of Catherine’s confirmation is not given, we 
can assume she was confirmed. Confirmation carries the soul “‘be- 
yond the results produced in baptism,” enabling the soul that is 
receptive to grow rapidly in faith, hope, and love, and the virtues, 
and leading it to the very summit of holiness. “The apostles will 
always be the perfect example of the utter and exhaustive transfor- 
mation produced in the soul by the coming of the Holy Spirit... 
but this same Spirit is diffused through the souls of these other 
apostles and soldiers of Christ, adapting himself to the vicissitudes 
of time and circumstance that confront the Church militant as the 
centuries go by.” ? 

When we read of the mystical marriage of St. Catherine to 
Christ, we find that Blessed Raymond used words that describe 
the union in an extension of the terms of confirmation. “I believe 
that this marriage was meant to confirm that divine grace, and 
that the sign of this confirmation was the ring which she alone 
could see, so that when she went on to her task of rescuing souls 
from the swamps of this world she would never be downcast but 
always trust in God’s grace as she bore them to the firm ground 
of salvation.” 

Confirmation, the sacrament of the apostolate, was the key to 
Catherine’s apostolate as well as to our own. Catherine’s life and 
works are radiant with the effects of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 


APOSTLESHIP AND THE GIFT OF FEAR 


For example, there is fear of the Lord. It begets in the soul the 
perfect attitude toward God. Said our Lord to St. Catherine, “I 
am he who is; you are one who is not.” And pride begins to wilt 
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as the soul learns that all it does, it does by the power of God. In 
the place of pride grow trust and confidence, sturdy in the knowl- 
edge that in our weakness God will be our strength. 

We find fear of the Lord illustrated in each of Catherine’s at- 
titudes—in her humility and in her daring. Even her resistance 
to the Lord’s command to go into the world flowed from a holy 
fear. ‘Surely I cannot be obliged to forego such an incomparable 
treasure and involve myself again in human affairs, so that once 
again my ignorance returns and I quietly slip back and become 
a reprobate in your eyes.” Only when he reassured her that he 
would be with her in whatever she did was her caution trans- 
formed into daring, and her trust and confidence in him there- 
after took her into real danger many times. When she was bidden 
by the Holy Father to go with St. Catherine of Wadstena, daugh- 
ter of St. Bridget of Sweden, to the court of the corrupt queen of 
Sicily, it was Blessed Raymond who quaked with fear, not Cath- 
erine. And when she discovered that he had dissuaded the Pope 
from sending them, she upbraided him terribly, almost shouting, 
“If Agnes and Margherita and other holy virgins had thought of 
things like that they would never have gained the crown of mar- 
tyrdom! Haven't we a heavenly bridegroom who can free us from 
the hands of the ungodly and keep our purity intact even in the 
midst of a shameless mob of them? Your arguments are quite 
worthless and were suggested by a lack of faith, not prudence.” * 


Have we wondered at her excessive remorse over faults which 
even her confessors could not decide were faults? Fear of the Lord 
is the source of the sensitivity of soul which, as it grows aware of 
the infinite perfection of God, grows ever more aware of the out- 
rageousness of sin, of any turning away from him. To have wept 
and mourned for her short-lived attention to fashion seems an 
exaggeration to us when we understand that she had neither the 
intention to sin nor to contradict her vow of chastity by making 
herself attractive to men. Yet this gift of fear penetrating the soul 
so deepens its awe that the slightest inattention to the Lord seems 
gross ingratitude and causes terrible grief. 

In our own lives the efforts of the enemy to distract our atten- 
tion from the things of God are unceasing. Only a daily exploring 
of the truths that describe God’s love for us and our end in him 
will make us keenly aware that all our activities must be made to 
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count for Christ in the struggle for men’s souls. The avoidance of 
such distractions as background music on kitchen or car radio, 
idle chatter, time wasted in pointless reading, the many other dis- 
sipations of time, is the price the Spirit asks for the deeper aware- 
ness of God which fear of the Lord will accomplish in us. Cather- 
ine’s months of solitude and prayer in preparation for her apos- 
tolate cannot be exactly duplicated by us, but they are a sign of 
the kind of quiet of soul and attention of mind that is required 
if we are to advance in the intimacy with God which this gift 


promises. 


THE GIFT OF PIETY 


Catherine is burning with the gift of piety. Related so closely 
to the gift of fear that it seems to flow out of it, piety formed all 
her relationships—with God, his Mother, the saints, all the friend- 
ships, the meetings with those she served, the correcting of sinners, 
the admonishment of the hard of heart, all the others. Her rela- 
tionship with her fellow humans was reduced to one encounter: 
Christ. It was always Christ Catherine served. Thus she could be 
tender, considerate, forgiving, patient, with a holy indifference to 
the opinions of the world, and she could be stern, outraged, angry, 
without betraying holy charity, for in each one needing castigation 
it was the image of Christ she struggled to form. When she cared 
faithfully for Tecca, the leper, receiving only vituperation in re- 
turn, Blessed Raymond says she “looked with the eyes of faith, not 
upon the leper woman, but upon the bridegroom whom she de- 
sired to please.” 

Most of all this gift set her heart ablaze for the mystical Christ, 
the Church, the union of all those whom she strived to serve in 
season and out of season at every level of society. It dictated her 
devotion, her loyalty, her steadfastness under criticism and cen- 
sure, her courageous stand at the time of the scandalous schism. 
She wrote to Pope Gregory XI at Avignon: “My soul, which is 
united with God, burns with thirst for your salvation, for the 
reformation of the Church, and the happiness of the whole 
world.” 

The gift of piety will inflame our prayer for the intention of 
the coming ecumenical council if we will give ourselves to more 
than formal, obedient prayer for it. Piety will translate the terms 
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and phrases used to describe the end of the council into faces— 
souls. Let us wrestle with the idea—unity. Let us see it as more 
than a matter of increasing the total number of Catholics, snag- 
ging this or that segment of the schismatics or the Protestants, or 
even ganging up on the Russians. None of these does justice to 
the desire of God as he begot the race, and it is for the realization 
of this desire that Christ rose from the dead to give us the life we 
now live. Piety will set ablaze in our hearts an unquenchable de- 
sire for this union of all men with Christ, will make our prayers 
and our works of every kind a reservoir of strength upon which 
holy Church may draw to carry the waters of divine life to all men 
everywhere. 





CATHERINE AND THE GIFT OF FORTITUDE 


The gift of fortitude sustained Catherine heroically in both her 
interior life and her journeying forth into the world. The pen- 
ances were frightful: the boiling water of the spa, the fasting, the 
discipline, the battle to eliminate sleep, the invisible crown of 
thorns, the invisible stigmata. These are hardly human, we com- 
plain, and she does seem to be more angelic than earthly when 
she neither eats nor drinks and hardly sleeps. Yet there is con- 
sistency between the rigors of that interior life and the heroic 
accomplishments in the world. Starting with our Lord’s words 
about fasting and prayer, through the Church’s teaching on this 
voiced by the saints, all the way to Our Lady’s repetition of the 
same message at Fatima, we cannot complain that the idea is new. 
The ‘high standard of living is not to blame for our softness as a 
people but rather our lack of mortification. The higher the liv- 
ing, the more available the luxuries, the more stringent our need 
for self-denial, and it is a law that with self-denial the spiritual 
perception of man is sharpened and the appetite of his soul in- 
creased. St. Catherine said somewhere in the Dialogue, I believe, 
that fasting and prayer make the soul fat and sleek. Fortitude sus- 
tains us in the struggle with our appetites and although we can- 
not imitate all that Catherine did, we can imitate her persistence. 
We cannot go without food but we can go without certain foods. 
We cannot go without drink but we can go without certain things 
to drink. We can wage war on self daily in the effort to gain con- 
trol. The enemy does not ignore asceticism. He inspires man to 
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forms of self-denial which seem almost to match the self-denial of 
the saints. Women rigorously deny themselves food for the sake 
of beauty and their effectiveness is a parody of the effectiveness of 
the saint. The vanity in themselves, the lust they stir in others, 
are assaults upon souls only to be met by the superior effectiveness 
of Christ’s members who deny themselves for love of souls. Every 
good has been appropriated by the enemy and has been perverted 
and put to work in his cause. The first battleground is within, and 
fortitude—“‘God’s strength’”’ says Pere Philipon—has been given 
to us so we may be conquerors. * 

Fortitude holds us firm in our penetration of society. It con- 
quers timidity, the timidity of the mother who is frightened of 
taking an office in the PTA to show she cares about the schools, 
the father who feels compelled to become active in local govern- 
ment, the worker who must clarify the dignity of work and the 
importance of integrity to an office of scoffers, the student who 
must survive scorn and ridicule for his chastity, and all the others. 
Of each member of the body there are dozens of actions required, 
hour by hour, day by day, in order that the beauty of Christ’s 
truth show forth, the weak integrity of others be shored up, a 
voice be given to the longing for goodness in all men which, under 
layers of sophistication, desperately wants freeing. Great works 
and small—and who is to say which is greater—await doing, and 
fortitude is the strength by which we begin, persist, and accom- 
plish. There is no choice. That we are required to make ourselves 
count for Christ goes without saying. It was with the help of his 
strength that Catherine persevered and accomplished. So do we. 


APOSTOLATE AND THE GIFT OF KNOWLEDGE 


The gift of knowledge “helps a man to discover the image of 
God in all things.” This is the vision of soul which perceives that 
the universe is a clue to the love, tenderness, genius, variety in the 
very mind of God. Knowledge lifts us above the superficial en- 
joyment of creation and makes it a frame for our earthly life with 
him. Catherine’s delight in creatures of every sort is happily re- 
ported for us on many occasions. That first Christmas in Rome 
she candied five oranges and covered them with gold leaf as a gift 
for the Pope. With them went a letter in which she sympathized 
with the trials of soul suffered by the Pontiff, and found in the 
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oranges an excuse to preach a little lesson—in a most character- 
istic way. 










































The fruit tastes bitter at first, when we bite it with holy desire in the 
mouth, but when the soul has become willing to suffer unto death for 
the love of Christ Crucified, then it tastes quite sweet. I have often 
noticed this with the oranges, which seem sharp and bitter at first. When | 
one has taken out the inside and allowed the orange to absorb boiling 
water, the bitterness disappears and then one fills them with good and 
nutritious things and covers them with gold on the outside. What has 
become of the bitterness which is so unpleasant to human taste? It is 
drawn out by the fire and the water. Most Holy Father, it is just the 
same with a soul which understands the love of virtue. The beginning 
seems bitter, for the soul is still imperfect, but if it uses the remedy, 
which is the blood of Christ Crucified, then the water of grace which is 
in the blood will draw out the physical bitterness which causes our dis- 
like. And as the blood can never be separated from the fire, because it is 
poured out of the fire of love, we can say that water and fire take away 
the bitter taste of self-love, and so constancy fills the soul with good 
things—the patience combined with the honey of humility which con- 
serves our knowledge of our own self. . . . When the fruit is filled and 
finished, the outside must be covered with gold. This gold is the purity 
which shines radiantly from burning love, and it manifests itself through 
faithful and patient service of our neighbor.® 


ee ane 


What a perfect example of knowledge which led her gaze be- 
yond the orange itself to the lesson in virtue and its impact on 
our service of our neighbor. 

Like Catherine, we must see everywhere the signs of God and 
thus dispose ourselves for the truths he speaks to us through them. 
It is particularly important in the formation of children to form 
a habit of mind which looks beyond what meets the eye. Two ex- 
amples suggest themselves. The family globe, frequently acquired 
with the purchase of an encyclopedia, looks to be merely the shape 
of the world with its continents, oceans, countries, cities, marked 
on its face. The eye of faith, with the gift of knowledge illuminat- , 
ing it, sees and points out that this world was created by God in : 
order to have a place to put man, who is his dearly beloved. Each 
member of the human family, singly, is more important to God 
than all the treasures he has scattered across the face of the earth. 
Above and beyond the sum of all its riches, its value is reckoned 
in the price Christ paid for it with his passion and death. Let us 
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see the globe, therefore, as a sphere originally meant to be inhab- 
ited by men who live God's life, and work to this end unremit- 
tingly. 

Another area where this gift enlightens is in the relation be- 
tween the sexes. Everywhere we are concerned with the potential 
danger in boy-girl relationships. Instruction is being urged and 
given. Yet instruction alone will accomplish little if a certain 
vision is not formed within the eye of the beholder. It is foolish 
to pretend that pretty girls with lovely figures are not pleasing to 
the eye, or that our sons won’t see it. Rather, from the time of 
early childhood we must form in their minds an attitude which 
will govern their looking. A beautiful girl is not to lead a boy’s 
mind to sin but instead to praise God for having made a creature 
so delightful as well as so useful to him. All the marvels of con- 
ception, birth, the feeding of a child at its mother’s breast reveal 
the grandeur of God’s plan for the bodies of men and women and, 
taught at the right time in the right way, stand guard with knowl- 
edge when the years of temptation suddenly expose childhood 
chastity to frightening and confusing assault. ‘To know that physi- 
cal beauty in one’s fellow creatures is another sign of God's great- 
ness is a bulwark in time of temptation and is the work of knowl- 
edge. 

Catherine, with her unfailing eye for God, is a delightful in- 
structress in the art of reading his message everywhere. 


COUNSEL AT WORK 


The gift of counsel was at work in each of the radical decisions 
Catherine made with respect to the way of life God had chosen 
for her. Struck always by the desire to do higher and more per- 
fect things for God, she 1) took a vow of chastity, 2) cut off her 
hair to put an end to the marriage plans, 3) applied for entrance 
to the Third Order after an attack of smallpox (knowing that 
only if she appeared unattractive would they accept her), 4) gave 
away most of her food at table, 5) gave prodigally of her family’s 
goods to the poor, 6) nursed the sick in the most wretched of hos- 
pitals, 7) drank the water in which she washed Andrea’s cancer, 
8) journeyed forth in unheard-of-fashion—for a woman—to heal 
feuds between families, cities, within the Church itself, and more. 
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To have neglected these would not have been a matter of sin, 
but it is safe to say it could have been a failure to cooperate with 
grace. Counsel prompts us to leap at opportunities to do things 
for Christ which are above and beyond mere Christian duty. 

The crucial need of the Church for lay help in these times poses 
many such invitations to all our people, especially to the young 
adults. The new lay missionary vocation issues a stunning chal- 
lenge and the alacrity of those who respond will be the work of 
counsel. Certainly piety will contribute a burning desire to serve 
Christ in the mission field, and fortitude will overcome timidity, 
but counsel will contribute that “rashness’’ of the saints, that 
ardor and zeal of the lover who does not count the cost. 

Counsel, aided by the other gifts, makes many daring proposals 
on the home front as well. The work of Christ in society is still 
shackled by the crabbed prejudices of Catholics themselves. The 
fear of being “radical,” of not conforming, of daring to interpret 
the teaching of Christ literally, all these, in the truly apostolic 
soul, will feel the battering ram of the gift of counsel. A recent 
report tells of a group of lay people, headed by a doctor and his 
wife, who, as families, take into their homes unmarried expectant 
mothers, giving them for the length of their confinement the 
atmosphere of family life, the stability of a Christian attitude 
towards their situation, and finally practical help in their delivery, 
after-care and final decision with respect to their babies. Hardly 
to be blamed if they had rejected the idea, it was counsel which 
inspired it. 

Counsel inspired Catherine to do things which few, if any, of 
us can hope to approach—but proportionately the challenges that 
come to us are as provoking. This saint who refused to conform to 
the accepted pattern of her times is a magnificent inspiration for 
lay people who live today at a time when the significance of the 
lay vocation (and remember, Catherine remained a layman) is 
being re-examined, and unheard of works are being proposed for 
Christ’s members in the world. 


UNDERSTANDING AND WISDOM 


The gift of understanding is not easy to explore. It is the God- 
given ability to penetrate the reality of the supernatural, to per- 
ceive the mysteries. Perhaps the most poignant example of this 
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gift in Catherine is shown in her account of that morning at 
Mass when she asked the Lord, ‘‘How is it possible that you come 
to me, when I am so unworthy?” With his reply, “Yes, you are 
unworthy—but J am worthy,” she suddenly perceived that as the 
sea is in the fish and fish is in the sea, so “thou art in me and I in 
thee.” Is there a bridge between the unworthiness of ourselves and 
the imminent presence of Christ, approaching us, as Catherine, 
in this sacrament? The bridge, he told her in the Dialogue, is 
himself. God crosses the gulf between creature and creator via 
his own sacred humanity, giving man his own life, his very iden- 
tity. Catherine, seeing with understanding, perceived that it is 
Christ who gives us our value: “Thou art in me and I in thee.” 
It is Christ who makes us “worthy.” 

Understanding is always spoken of as the gift that enables us 
to penetrate the beauty and glory of divine things. Perhaps it was 
an intensification of this gift which, conversely, gave Catherine 
the ability to see souls more clearly than bodies, to perceive the 
frightful stench of sin in the souls of the elegant devotees of the 
papal court. 

Father Arintero says that understanding “often communicates 
to innocent children and unlettered persons who are docile to the 
Holy Ghost the remarkable intuition of divine mysteries, the 
profound sense of faith, and the perspicacity by which at first 
glance they discover the poison of error in expressions which 
might perhaps appear inoffensive to the eyes of many theologi- 
om,”* 

Docility to the Holy Spirit, therefore, seems to account for the 
illumination of the soul by this gift, not age nor lack of it, nor 
book learning, nor any concerted effort of any kind on our part. 
One expects to find it giving light to the soul that gives itself 
unreservedly to God and his holy will. That Catherine gave her- 
self entirely and unreservedly to God from her childhood we 
know. What of ourselves? Do we hunger to see beyond the bar- 
rier of the created, to know the reality that is the soul’s intimate 
relationship with God? The price is to give ourselves, within and 
without, unstintingly, not to our will but to God’s, in our famil- 
ies, in our neighborhoods, in our communities, in our shops, 
schools, market places. Not until we have embraced his work with 
the whole of our lives—talents, gifts, energy, possessions—not un- 
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til we have perceived this much of the mystery, are we ready to 
be catapaulted into higher regions where awareness grows like 
light spreading and we begin to sense the wonders in store for us 
which as yet “‘eye has not seen nor ear heard.” 

The gift of wisdom seems to be the summing up of all the ac- 
complishments of the other gifts, bringing the soul to heights of 
love and union with God whereby its life is God’s life and all 
else is nothing. Wisdom relates all things to the mighty sweep of 
God’s love and is aware of the infinite value His love has put on 
the smallest items of his creation. Wisdom reveals the infinite 
value of even the smallest acts of those creatures united to him in 
perfect love. 

Plainly this gift of wisdom was manifest in St. Catherine but we 
wonder if it is not, after all, reserved for the few, the high ones, 
the really great saints. “By many, a life of intimate union with 
God, such as we have described, is regarded as impossible or as 
limited to a select few. But the truth is that our Lord’s precept to 
strive for perfect love and charity is strictly binding on all. The 
obligation to love God does not admit of nice limitations. It is as 
boundless as God himself. . . . The model we are bidden to imi- 
tate is none other than our Father in heaven.” * 


St. Catherine of Siena magnifies the spiritual reality of our own 
lives and in her apostolate provides a working model for our own. 
Did she work miracles? Blessed Raymond wrote: ‘In Catherine 
lived Jesus, the Son of God .. . true author of all miracles.” ®* That 
we be channels of divine life to those we meet is quite “‘miracu- 
lous” enough. Did she prophesy? Pere Roguet says: ‘“Confirma- 
tion . . . consecrates all Christian prophets. . . . To prophesy is to 
be a witness, but a witness of supernatural and invisible realities, 
a witness enlightened and strengthened by the Holy Spirit, some- 
one who proclaims ‘the wonderful works of God.’”’ ® Dare we not 
be prophets? Did she immolate herself in heroic surrender to 
God? This is the meaning of our offering of self in union with 
Christ at Mass, an offering of the Victim who now incorporates 
his members in himself. Where Catherine was present, Christ was 
present. Where we are present, Christ is present. 


Catherine is not for duplication but inspiration. Our time is 
different from hers, it is true, but the work of the Church is the 
same: the salvation of mankind under its king and redeemer— 
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Jesus Christ. We are the Church. This is our work as much as it 
was Catherine’s. 

In her prayer at the end of the Dialogue we find words we 
might use ourselves. 


Thanks be unto you, Father, who have not despised me your handi- 
work, or turned your face away from me, or looked with scorn upon my 
desires. You who are the light have not ignored me because of my dark- 
ness; you who are Life have not ignored me though I am dead; you are 
a Doctor, and have not despised me despite my grave infirmities; you 
are eternal Purity and have not despised me, full as I am of dirt and 
manifold miseries—you who are Infinite, while I am finite; you who are 
Wisdom, while I am all stupidity. 

Despite these and all the other infinite evils and innumerable failings 
in me, you have not despised me, nor have your wisdom, your goodness, 
your clemency, your infinite good scorned me; on the contrary, with your 
light you have given me light. Through your wisdom I have come to 
know the Truth, through your clemency I have found charity and love 
of neighbor. Who constrained you to do this? Not any virtue of mine, 
but your charity alone. 

This same love constrained you to enlighten the eye of my mind with 
the light of faith, so that I should come to know and understand your 
Truth, revealed to me. Grant, O Lord, that my memory may be enabled 
to retain your blessings, and my will burn in the fire of your charity— 
and may that fire cause blood to spring in my body, that with it, with 
the love of the Blood, and with the key of obedience, I may open the gate 
of heaven. This same thing I ask for every reasonable creature, one and 
all, for the mystical body of your holy Church.?° 


NOTES 
1 Blessed Raymond of Capua, The Life of St. Catherine of Siena (New York: 
Kenedy, 1961), p. 108. 


*M.M. Philipon, O.P., The Sacraments in the Christian Life (Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1954), p. 55. 


3 Blessed Raymond, op. cit., p. 307. 

4 Philipon, op. cit., p. 67. 

5 Sigrid Undset, Catherine of Siena (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1954), p. 251. 

6 John G. Arintero, O.P., The Mystical Evolution in the Development and Vi- 
tality of the Church (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1951), I, 232. 

7 Philipon, op. cit., p. 79. 

8 Blessed Raymond, op. cit., p. 240. 

9 A. M. Roguet, O.P., Christ Acts Through the Sacraments (Collegeville: The 
Liturgical Press, 1953) p. 71. 

10 Blessed Raymond, op. cit., p. 325. The translation here is far superior to the 
same passage as it appears in the Dialogue. 
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Femininity Sanctified 





When God makes us saints, he does not change what we are. 
Everything in us is lifted up—temperament, personality, 
our very psychology as men or women, everything. 

It was, after all, Catherine the woman who became a saint. 


Sister Louise-Marie, O.P. 


HEN God created woman, she was pure gift. Nothing about 
her was to be selfishly withheld. She was made from the 
substance of another; she was given to be a helper; she was in- 
tended to be the mother of all the living. Woman’s real vocation, 
then, is at least quasi-mystical: she must dispossess herself of her- 
self, that she may become a channel of love and life for mankind. 
Every woman must in some measure re-attain the freshness of that 
Eden morning, as well as the universal motherhood of one who is 
the New Eve, the Mother of Christ. Her role is that of life-bringer. 
She should be in some way a reflection of the fecundity of God, 
who breathes forth the Son from all eternity. Hers is a breathless 
height, and hers the power to lift or to degrade the human race. 
A woman must put order into love, as man must put order into the 
world of action. Eve misused her power of love, and the potential- 
ity to such misuse exists in every woman. So also exists the potenti- 
ality to realize that she must completely surrender herself and so 
fulfill herself; the potentiality to know that all in her must be 
given. Such a woman was St. Catherine of Siena, whom her friends 
affectionately called, “Mother.” 
Because God created woman to be mother of all the living, he 
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equipped her emotionally and spiritually, as well as physically, for 
the role. The heart of a woman is capable of self-surrender, of 
submission, of devotion; her heart moves outward with tender- 
ness, compassion, mercy, and helpfulness toward others. All these 
qualities are the natural predispositions, the handmaids of the 
deeply rooted maternity in a woman; and these responses can aid 
her to grow to great heights of self-effacing, benevolent love. Here 
we see how God lovingly provides each of his creatures with the 
potentialities to reach the end which he intended. Dedication to 
God does not so much change the nature of a woman, but rather 
brings her nature to greater perfection. It enables a woman to 
mirror that part of God which is maternal. 


MANKIND’s HEART 


If Catherine Benincasa became a saint, it was because she be- 
came fully a woman. If the vocation of man is to be the head of 
mankind, the vocation of woman is to be the heart. As a woman, 
St. Catherine saw that her vocation was to love. To love can only 
mean self-surrender. And in Catherine her love grew into an ever 
increasing altruism, a reflection of the selflessness wherein the 
three divine Persons give to one another in a joyful circuminces- 
sion of love. 

Perhaps the closest image of this divine altruism is found in 
maternal love. Maternal love is characterized by its benevolence, 
and benevolence is a most disinterested and self-sacrificing love: 
it wills and sacrifices for the good of another, and does not count 
the cost. The essence of womanly love, then, should be such 
benevolence, such deep maternity. Within every woman are too 
often untapped depths of maternal selflessness. When this love 
is perfected, as it must be, through putting it at the disposal of 
others, it outgrows the possessor; when this love is put at the 
disposal of God, it grows to heroic proportions of womanly 
sanctity. 

Catherine of Siena’s love was claimed by God at the age of six 
when she consecrated herself to God by a vow of virginity. This 
unusual child was from this time forward instructed directly by 
her divine spouse in the ways of love. At first our Lord revealed 
himself to Catherine as utterly lovable. She was drawn toward him 
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with such longing that her desire for union with Christ became a 
source of great suffering to her. This desire, to know and love our 
Lord, made Catherine withdraw from her family and friends into 
a tiny room in the Benincasa home. Here she became virtually a 
solitary for three years. These three years were for her a proving- 
ground, a preparation, for her life of love. 

The silence of these early years of Catherine’s life was marked 
by a steady growth in the knowledge of God and in knowledge of 
self. A clear recognition of the transcendental majesty of God is 
the only key to complete self-knowledge. Only when we have 
some vision of the perfection of God can we see our own power- 
lessness, our utter dependence upon him. Without him we can do 
nothing; our very powers to know, to choose, and to act are pure 
gift. 

God himself made known to this young girl that he was all of 
life, all of love. She realized his infinite transcendence; Catherine 
saw her life as an act of his creative love and knew that his con- 
serving paternity preserved her life; that he was the cause of all 
her actions. Catherine saw that all a creature has already belongs 
to God; that a creature is all dependence; that we frequently use 
our power to act as a means of sin. The saints are those who see 
the infinite distance between God and creature, and marvel at 
the love of God reflected in creation and redemption. The saints 
are truly children of light and that light makes the darkness of 
self more intense. Spurred on by such knowledge, Catherine strove 
to devote her whole being to God through the devotion of self- 
surrender and through prayer. 

The years of seclusion for Catherine were also marked by stern 
self-discipline and bodily mortification. She slept little, fasted 
nearly perpetually; her prayer was prolonged into long night vigil. 
As any loving and beloved spouse, she surrendered her body to 
Christ, so that it became the willing partner of her spirit. Then 
could Catherine see her own flesh as an extension of her beloved’s; 
a flesh subdued and revivified, utterly surrendered. Truly she 
“glorified and bore God in her body.” It is not surprising, then, 
that the body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist maintained 
and sustained Catherine’s physical life; that she bore in her body 
the marks of Christ’s passion. Here our Lord identified himself 
with this holy woman and marked her as his own. 
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To Catherine, her fasting, her prayer, her silence, her withdraw- 
al were by no means negative. They were to her the means to 
greater love. Young as she was, she knew that if she was to live, 
all that was not God’s in her must die. The grain of wheat must 
break its shell that it may grow and bear fruit. So she sought to 
deepen her love for Christ and besought him to deepen and vivify 
her faith, that she might love him more. And it was toward the 
crucified Christ that Catherine was drawn with an inexorable 
love! She strove ever “to graft herself on to the tree of Christ 
crucified” through her penance, as well as through her devotion 
to Mass and to the Holy Eucharist. 

During these years, God gave direction to Catherine’s womanly 
devotion; within her it became a deliberately chosen will to serve, 
based upon the realization of her creaturehood. Her innate wom- 
anly dependence became dependence upon the providence and 
wisdom of God. Catherine’s basically feminine submission became 
submission to the infinite sovereignty of God, a consuming desire 
to restore order in her nature unti! she became totally his pos- 
session. Each of these innate womanly qualities was channeled by 
Catherine’s awareness of God who is and Catherine who was not. 
She herself expressed this idea when she said that a creature must 
lose sight of himself as an underwater swimmer becomes only 
aware of the sea (God) that surrounds it. These days of solitude 
were precious ones to the virgin of Siena, for they were days of 
loving communication with God. 


Love, WOMAN’s STRIPPING OF SELF-LOVE 


To Catherine’s grief, our Lord made it clear to her that she 
must forego the pleasure of her solitary life to serve souls. And 
he reproached Catherine for her selfishness when she wished to 
be with him alone. It is so easy to deceive ourselves about our re- 
lationship with God; it is not quite so easy to deceive ourselves 
about our relationship with our neighbor. And love which places 
boundaries is not genuine love, but is masked self-love. A woman 
may so easily enjoy her loving that God must strip that love until 
it becomes pure altruism. Love for God can only find its denuda- 
tion, its utter stripping of self, when it is perfected through love 
of neighbor. Charity may build no walls. The very galling limita- 
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tion of the neighbor whom we must serve is the sledge hammer 
which breaks through the limiting walls of self-love. 

Genuine love for our neighbor transcends the personal; it can- 
not be based on human preference or on a judgment of who may 
be deserving. Christ tells us that we must imitate his Father “who 
makes the sun to shine upon the just and the unjust.” Nor may 
we limit our charity by the aloofness of prudery. This is to fail in 
the honest recognition that without the grace of God we are 
capable of all sin. So real charity reaches out to every human need, 
with true womanly mercy, compassion, and with unstinting devo- 
tion. To limit charity to personal love is to stifle the movements 
of grace. When we exclude even one person from our love, we 
exclude Christ himself who said to Catherine: “I have placed you 
in the midst of your fellows that you may do to them that which 
you cannot do to me, that is to say that you may love your neigh- 
bor of free grace, without expecting any return from him and 
what you do to him, I count as done to me.” 

We all know the story of Catherine’s limitless charity as she 
sought to follow the command of our Lord. First she served her 
own family in the place of the hired servant and bore their jibes 
and derision with gentle silence. We can recall her labors as a 
Dominican tertiary in the hospital of Siena where no task was too 
menial for her. She gave with undeviating love and concern to 
every soul, with a personal devotion and compassionate tender- 
ness. From the very mantellate she bore jealousy, spite, misunder- 
standing. It is also wryly amusing that the sexton of the Domini- 
can Church would carry the Saint out on to the steps of the church 
when she was in ecstasy in his impatience to close the doors; here 
urchins sometimes stoned her. The oft-repeated story of Tecca 
who accepted Catherine’s loving ministrations, and then spread 
foul stories about the Saint, is a familiar tale to us also. And 
Catherine faced all this ingratitude, injustice, slander, physical 
abuse in silent forebearance, even with joy. She told Raymond 
of Capua that God permitted all this criticism and suffering as a 
punishment for her sins, and that she thanked God for giving her 
this opportunity to pay divine justice in this life. 

With unshakable devotion, compassion, and mercy she reached 
out to all human needs; nursing the sick, counseling all those who 
came to her; teaching by word and example love for God through 
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FEMININITY SANCTIFIED 


her overwhelming love for mankind. Catherine stated at one time 
to Raymond of Capua: “So much love for my fellow man has 
blazed up in my heart that I could face death for them cheerfully 
and with great joy in my heart.’ And her love was so womanly 
and warm that souls were strongly drawn to Catherine and 
through her to love for God. 

The influence of her love and concern reached far beyond her 
sick, her poor, her immediate circle of friends, far beyond Siena. 
For Catherine longed for the return of the papacy to Rome and 
gave herself unstintingly to the Church’s political situation of her 
day. Finally she offered herself as a victim for the Church of 
Christ; and her offering seemed to be accepted for she bore in- 
creasing bodily suffering for the remainder of her life. 

But at no time did Catherine leave that “cell of self-knowledge” 
in which she saw herself as capable of all sin, as the least of all and 
the servant of all; nor did the eyes of her heart waver in their gaze 
upon the crucified one who gave his life in the very folly of love. 
Her woman’s heart was capable of understanding the totality of 
such love and of embracing its folly in her own life. 


WoMAN’S VOCATION 


Woman’s glorious vocation, then, is to love, to put order into 
her own life and into the lives of others through the totality of 
her love. She must be entirely given, as Eve from the hands of 
God; she must be entirely maternal, as Mary the Mother of God. 
The price of maternity is complete self-surrender; or, if you will, 
an undeviating, selfless love for others which requires daily, hour- 
ly self-sacrifice. 

We may not be called, as Catherine was, to serve the Church in 
extraordinary ways. But we can, and must, imitate the magnani- 
mity of her love in our daily living. We must selflessly allow our- 
selves to be spent for souls. With the patience, forbearance, gen- 
tleness, kindness, and compassion of Catherine, we too may give 
our lives for souls. This is difficult! To do this requires great cour- 
age and great forgiveness. Essentially this means to forgive each 
person what he is, for Abbot Zundel reminds us that we must 
kneel in reverence before each man, not for what he is, but for 
what he may become. And all this requires devotion (the deliber- 
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ate will to serve) and dedication (the unwavering, patient fidelity 
in serving) of which only a maternal heart is capable. 

In Catherine of Siena we can find a most womanly figure, an 
ideal for womanhood. Here is a saint who gave a total response to 
God, who put the fullness of her womanly nature at the disposal 
of God. She became a saint because she fulfilled the law of love: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, thy 
whole soul, and with all thy strength,” and the new command- 
ment of Christ, ‘Love one another as I have loved you.”’ But she 
loved God in a womanly way; Catherine accepted her role as 
woman, and she loved her neighbor with a fullness of dedication 
that grew out of her surrender to God’s love. 

The heart of Catherine was the heart of Christ. And how truly 
did grace perfect her nature, for Catherine’s heart became more 
deeply maternal, and hence, more deeply feminine. In this valiant 
woman we find a direct and wonderful surrender of her womanly 
nature to God, and from this total surrender grew Catherine’s ma- 
ternal love for all mankind. 
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A Mystic in the 
Market Place 


A woman intensely interested in the burning questions of her time. 
Catherine can teach us how to integrate a life of prayer 

with activity in today’s world. Hilda Graef is author of 

The Word of God in the World of Today. 


Hilda Graef 


\ HEN we hear the word mystic we only too often think at 
once of a man or woman totally withdrawn from the world, 
rapt in ecstatic contemplation, giving no thought to what is go- 
ing on around him or her. A cell in a monastery, eyes turned in- 
ward, the troubles of this earth left behind—such is the mental 
image we have when we hear the magic word mystic. Sometimes 
the reality may, indeed, correspond to this image, though the 
world has a way of penetrating even into the consciousness of a 
desert father or a Carmelite nun. But there are mystics also in the 
turmoil of daily life, mystics even with the temperament of a 
politician or a social reformer. Catherine of Siena was such a one; 
politics were very near her heart, though only for supernatural 
reasons, and the way she broke through all the restrictions norm- 
ally imposed on her sex in fourteenth century Italy almost makes 
her a forerunner of the suffragettes. 
Catherine was, indeed, one of the most astounding women in 
history. A girl in her twenties who calmly went to Avignon to 
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remind the Pope of his duties, who upbraided bishops and priests 
for their immoral life, who surrounded herself with a group of 
devoted young men and women, who was spiritual director to her 
own mother, among many others, who nursed the sick and wrote 
weighty theological books and letters, calling men about twice 
her age “ignorant sons” (e.g., William Flete) and calling cardi- 
nals liars and idolaters—such activities seem almost unbelievable 
even in our time, when women have so much more liberty. And 
we may be quite sure that the Church authorities even in those 
days of much more elastic ecclesiastical discipline would not have 
tolerated them, had they not realized that Catherine was inspired 
by a higher power and animated by a burning love of God and 
his Church. But has this picturesque medieval saint, who would 
lie in an ecstatic swoon for hours and scourge herself to blood in 
the night, still something to say to our much more prosaic and 
democratic age, where the individual is submerged in the mass 
and politics are left to the professionals? 


The Scholastic theologians, with whom Catherine became ac- 
quainted through her Dominican advisers, distinguish between 
substance and accidents, or, as we may paraphrase it in a more 
modern idiom, between the underlying, abiding nature of a thing 
and its inessential qualities. If we would discover the true im- 
portance Catherine still has for our time and for every one of us, 
we have to detach the “accidents” of her life and personality and 
penetrate to the center of her being and action. This search for 
the center of a mystic’s life in general, and of St. Catherine’s in 
particular, is a rather austere and, superficially, thankless task. For 
it will result in discarding just those phenomena that are most 
striking and attractive on the surface. 


Many actions and experiences of the saints are, as the saying 
goes, more admirable than imitable—but it is the imitable ones 
that are most precious and most profitable. The beatitudes, 
authoritative charter of the Christian life at its most perfect, say 
nothing about ecstasies and visions, spiritual espousals, and stig- 
mata, wonderful though they may be; they speak only of poverty 
of spirit, meekness and mourning, justice and mercy, purity and 
peace. In these lies the essence of the mystical life of the Christian, 
and Catherine is an example precisely through her own quite 
personal development of these “blessed” qualities and her very 
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A MYSTIC IN THE MARKET PLACE 


individualistic realization of the highest Christian virtues. For her 
realization of them was, indeed, individualistic—as it always must 
be. Saints may be held up for our inspiration: yet this can never 
be a slavish imitation. Every single soul is specially created by 
God; there is no mass production in souls, and there can be none 
in sanctity. There are general patterns, but the stuff in which these 
are worked out and the special measurements to suit each soul 
will produce results as different as dresses cut after the same pat- 
tern but in different sizes and materials. So if we would discover 
Catherine’s value as a pattern of sanctity for our own time, we 
shall have to abstract from her particular larger-than-life size and 
the stiff, richly embroidered brocade in which it was worked out, 
in order to seize the essential shape which we, too, can reproduce 
in our own existence. 


THE GirRL WITH A WILL OF HER Own 


Catherine was a well-to-do dyer’s daughter in Siena, who from 
an early age received great spiritual graces and also gave evidence 
of a very strong will. Once, when the six-year-old girl was walking 
with her slightly older brother Stephen, she had a vision of Christ 
surrounded by apostles. She stood still to contemplate it, when her 
brother called out to her to follow him. She replied angrily: “Go 
away, can’t you see that I don’t want to come?” She was as inde- 
pendent as any modern girl, and this iron will of hers was never 
broken. The exaggerated language of certain religious books may 
at times give the impression that sanctity requires the breaking 
of the human will. But this would be as fatal to the healthy devel- 
opment of the human spirit as the breaking of the spine would 
be to the body. The will must not be broken, but guided in the 
right direction. Catherine realized this, and after a short period of 
worldliness she cut off her beautiful hair and resolved to give 
herself wholly to God, bending her will to his commandments 
and inspirations. 

Strange though it may seem, Catherine never thought of en- 
tering a convent. Probably she knew herself sufficiently well to 
realize that the restrictions of the religious life in a community 
and under obedience would not suit her independent character. 
But she was also aware of the need for retirement and isolation, 
if she was to find God and her own vocation. She withdrew into a 
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small room at the top of her parents’ house, where she kept the 
windows shuttered and which she left only to go to church. She 
reduced both food and sleep to much less than the minimum 
required by a girl of seventeen, and so she prepared herself by 
three years of solitude and penance for the work she was later 
called to do. 

Such a completely withdrawn life as hers is no longer possible 
in our modern world. But the idea behind it is of general rele- 
vance; it was practised by Christ himself during his forty days’ 
re‘veat in the desert, by St. Paul in Arabia, by St. Ignatius at 
Manresa, and is still realized by all the religious of the Church 
making retreats before their clothing and profession as well as by 
many laymen. Catherine made her withdrawal with an intensity 
that should give us food for thought. For in our modern world 
the pace and stress of life are so intense that preparation for a 
calling means only work, interrupted by occasional recreation, 
leaving out altogether that spiritual preparation which is indis- 
pensable if the young man or woman is to become not only a 
technician of his profession, but a fully integrated personality, 
whose spiritual life is as truly adult as his intellect. Spiritual cul- 
ture must go hand in hand with intellectual progress. If both ad- 
vance together there will be no falling away from the faith in 
later years. But this culture can only be achieved if there is a habit 
of recollection, which must be developed in shorter or longer 
periods of retirement accompanied by a certain amount of aus- 
terity, especially in our time, which is so devoted to comfort and 
luxuries. For in these periods of recollection there must be built 
up what Catherine calls the “inner cell.’’ When, after three years 
of retirement, she finally went out into the world to exercise her 
influence within the larger life of the Church, Catherine’s existence 
began to be full of travel, correspondence, and association with 
other people. In such a life, filled with all manner of preoccupa- 
tions and distractions, it is only too easy to lose contact with God. 
In order to prevent this, Catherine trained herself to withdraw 
as frequently as possible into this inner cell, which she defines as 
the knowledge of self and of God. 


SPYING ON SELF 


Self-examination in the light of God’s perfection and his de- 
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mands has been practised not only in the Church, but also in 
other religions from time immemorial. It has been sorely neglected 
only since the decline of religious faith in the last centuries. This 
is perhaps one of the main reasons for the frightening increase of 
neuroses among our contemporaries. The idea to treat these men- 
tal diseases by an analysis of the deepest desires and fears of a man 
is in itself sound; the only error of this method is that it leaves out 
God and concentrates exclusively on the unconscious, as if the 
rational (in which should also be included the intuitive) powers 
that govern the human being were of very little importance in 
man’s life. It is surely no accident that the psychoanalytical meth- 
od was first invented and applied in the German-speaking world, 
where the “descent to the Mothers” spoken of in Goethe’s Faust— 
that is to say, to the irrational forces working in the depth of the 
human psyche—played such an important role in literature and 
philosophy. But the release of these unconscious urges can be 
dangerous, indeed, both for the individual and for the nation: it 
may lead straight to the gas chambers of Auschwitz. To descend 
into the unconscious sphere is a counsel of despair: it need never 
become necessary if we follow the example of St. Catherine and 
build in ourselves the inner cell on her model. 

This is not to say that we shall not also find there the perilous 
urges that lie hidden under the surface of all of us. But we shall 
tackle them in the light of the knowledge we have of God and his 
laws. Catherine is quite explicit about the need for this twofold 
knowledge. She urges a friend to make for herself a “‘spiritual 
home, which you should always carry with you, the cell of true 
self-knowledge, where you will find within yourself knowledge of 
the goodness of God. These are two cells in one, and when re- 
maining in the one you should abide also in the other, for else 
the soul would fall either into despair or into presumption. If 
you were to remain only in the knowledge of yourself, you would 
be tempted to despair, whereas, if you were to remain only in the 
knowledge of God, you would fall into presumption.” 

Catherine would not have been surprised by the emphasis on 
Angst and despair in our contemporary philosophy. Indeed, her 
words sound as if they were meant for our own times when she 
writes in her Treatise on Prayer: ‘““They who hope in themselves 
are the ones who fear, and are afraid of their own shadow, and 
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doubt lest the sky and earth fade away before them.” Precisely 
because the knowledge of most of our contemporary thinkers and 
writers is restricted to themselves, without the liberating knowl- 
edge of the all-pervading mercy and goodness of God, they are 
full of irrational fear. Confined in the sphere of self-knowledge 
from which the supernatural light is shut out, man gropes in 
spiritual darkness and is desperately afraid, because he is en- 
closed in a prison from which, as in the world of Kafka’s novels, 
there is no escape. 

The cell of which St. Catherine speaks, on the other hand, is 
no prison cell; quite the contrary. It is the cell of the contempla- 
tive who finds all the world within its walls, because it is filled 
with God. And in the light of the knowledge of God fear cannot 
enter, because this knowledge drives fear away. It will show a 
man his faults, his evil tendencies, far more clearly than a long 
drawn out analysis on the psychiatrist’s couch. But what dis- 
tinguishes this knowledge from that of the average analyzed pa- 
tient’s is this: it leaves a man his full moral responsibility and, on 
the other hand, fills him with hope. For if we ascend (rather than 
descend) to the cell of self-knowledge, we shall find there the 
image of God, in which man was created, in the light of which a 
man knows himself as a creature, infinitely far removed from 
God, and, as God’s image, paradoxically, infinitely near to him. 
God is he who is, self-existent from all eternity; Catherine is she 
who is not, incapable of existing without him even for an instant. 
But because God has created her he also loves her, even though 
she belongs to a fallen race, for he has redeemed her by his preci- 
ous blood. Therefore her knowledge of self and of God can lead 
neither to presumption nor to despair; withdrawal into this “cell” 
will give the human life its perfect balance, which a Christian 
needs most urgently if he is to take his proper share in the life 
of the world around him. 


CHRISTIANIZING THE WoRLD ONE LIVES IN 


There are quite a few good Christians who are afraid to take 
this proper share. They either live in a world of their own, a 
world confined—metaphorically speaking—to the walls of the 
Church, or they make a complete division between the Church 
and the World. The former withdraw into a devout circle, where 
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everything and everybody is judged only by whether they are 
“Catholic” or not, regardless of intrinsic merit; the latter refuse, 
at least implicitly, to apply Christian principles to the world out- 
side and, though meticulous in their religious observance, will 
not seek to bring an active Christian influence to bear on the 
secular sphere in which they live. 

Catherine suffered from no such inhibitions. She did not con- 
fine herself to a devout circle but, after her period of retirement 
had ended, lived fully “in the world,” interesting herself in every 
one, holy men and sinners, respectable ladies and soldiers of for- 
tune. She drew away from no one, for she saw in every human 
being the image of God in which he had been created. But, and 
this is the other side of her relations with people, she was never 
afraid of standing up for the teaching of the Church, of spreading 
Christian principles around her. For her prayer and her life pen- 
etrated each other; there was not one law within the Church and 
another outside, and she felt it to be her duty as a Christian to 
uphold this high standard everywhere. So she could even play a 
political role without ever betraying her principles or losing her 
spirit of prayer and recollection. 

Catherine’s spiritual life was so sound and so fruitful because 
it was built on a theological foundation. Her main work, the 
Dialogue, which comprises four treatises, On Divine Providence, 
On Discretion, On Prayer, and On Obedience, is a document of 
amazing insight and knowledge. Unlike so many women mystics 
Catherine did not write down her visionary experiences—she 
left that to her friends and biographers—instead she wrote, or 
rather dictated, a treatise on the spiritual life which assured her 
a place among the great mystical theologians. Completely devoid 
of sentimentality, Catherine sets out in it the great Christian doc- 
trines. In a magnificent simile she shows how, through the In- 
carnation, Christ has formed a bridge between God and man, and 
how the traditional three ways of the purgative, the illuminative, 
and the unitive life correspond to the feet, the side, and the mouth 
of the Son of God. 

The doctrine of the Church as the body of Christ, which has 
again been so strongly emphasized in recent years, plays an es- 
sential part in her teaching. Whereas many other mystics have 
little to say about the incorporation of the Christian into the 
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Church through baptism, Catherine insists on it. For her the 
mystical life is not merely a converse of the alone with the Alone, 
it is a dialogue between God and the Christian as a member of a 
community, supported and nourished by the sacraments and the 
whole ministry of the Church. Seen from such an angle, the 
spiritual life quite naturally overflows to others; therefore Cather- 
ine can write that every Christian “according to his condition, 
ought to labor for the salvation of souls . .. and whatever he may 
contribute, by words or deeds, towards the salvation of his neigh- 
bor, is virtually a prayer, although it does not replace a prayer, 
which one should offer at the appointed time.” Nevertheless, love 
of one’s neighbor takes precedence over prayer, for, as Catherine 
says, speaking in the person of God the Father, ‘Failing in love 
to his neighbor a man offends me more than if he had left his 
usual spiritual exercise . . . and, conversely, in practising love of 
his neighbor, he would truly find me, whilst, in taking delight in 
his own spiritual consolation, he is deprived of me.” 


CHARITY: THE APOSTOLATE TO THOSE ONE LIVES WITH 


This neighborly love was at the center of Catherine’s daily life, 
and she found many different ways to practise it. She nursed the 
sick with the greatest devotion; not only those who had repulsive 
diseases, but also those who maligned her, for, like most saints, 
she had her full measure of opposition and jealousy. But she was, 
above all, a peacemaker, perhaps just because her own tempera- 
ment was violent, although she had learned to conquer it in the 
cell of self-knowledge. The Italy of her days was full of strife and 
family feuds that completely wrecked the practice of Christian 
charity as well as the lives of many individuals, as Shakespeare 
described it in Romeo and Juliet. Catherine did her utmost to 
compose these feuds, and later extended her activities to the 
political field. She attempted to intervene in the struggle of 
Florence and the other Italian cities in league with it against the 
Pope, though Florence double-crossed her. She was instrumental 
in bringing back the Pope from Avignon to Rome, though this 
resulted in the Great Schism. If her singlemindedness was some- 
times deceived by the hypocritical promises and the cunning of 
those whom she sought to help, she would blame her disappoint- 
ments on her own sins. But whatever the outcome of her inter- 
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ventions, she always followed her conscience, often at great cost 
and danger to herself. The result she left to God, for she knew 
that outward success is no criterion of the purity of intention. 

We only too often feel that we are cogs in a vast machine, that 
nothing we can do will influence the course of history and give us 
the genuine peace we desire. But our time is not really so very 
different from earlier ages. Certainly, we have far more destruc- 
tive weapons, and the powers threatening each other are vaster 
than any that have existed in the past. But our apprehensions. our 
fears are fundamentally the same as those that gripped Catherine 
when she heard that the mercenaries of John Hawkwood were 
on their way, burning, killing, raping; when she saw the evil of 
implacable hatred and rivalry attack the heart of the Church it- 
self in the election of an antipope, confusing the minds even of 
the best in Christendom. In her ardent devotion to the cause of 
the Church Catherine intervened in person with the highest 
authorities in Europe, though this meant endless upheavals in 
her life and earned her very little gratitude. She intervened in 
person—she intervened also by her prayer and penances, which 
she offered unceasingly for the Pope and for peace. 

In our modern conditions such personal intervention on the 
highest level will scarcely ever be possible for us. But, even apart 
from the spiritual intervention just mentioned, our age has many 
more means of expressing our faith, our Christian convictions, 
and of influencing others than had the contemporaries of the 
young woman of Siena. Catherine was convinced that she, like 
any other good Christian, must do her utmost to bring her fellow 
citizens to Christ, by prayer, by the spoken as well as by the writ- 
ten word, by deed. She used every means in her power to this end. 
We, too, have the spoken and the written word to spread the 
kingdom of Christ and to counteract the propaganda of materi- 
alism in all its forms—and besides we have so many of the mod 
ern inventions at our disposal as well. Catherine often upbraided 
her contemporaries for being sluggish in the service of God, for 
not wanting to make any sacrifices for his sake. It does not require 
much imagination to picture her on the television screen, ad- 
dressing flaming words to Christians all over the world. A little 
of her spirit in each one of us might bring about remarkable 
changes, first in our own circle, just as Catherine first acted on her 
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own group of followers, and later in a wider sphere. If not all our 
hopes are realized we may well console ourselves with the thought 
that even a saint of Catherine’s stature did not achieve all she set 
out to do. But unless we make at least an attempt, nothing will 
ever be done to counteract the forces of evil. 


PATTERN FOR TODAY’s CHRISTIAN 


Today the Church urges the laity more than ever before to 
play their part in the apostolate. There could be no better guide 
in this difficult and responsible activity than St. Catherine, be- 
cause she combines so perfectly sound theology with prayer, and 
prayer with outward influence and action. Certainly, we cannot 
imitate her long hours of contemplation, even less her ecstasies, 
her visions and her superhuman penances, nor shall we presuma- 
bly be called upon to castigate ecclesiastical dignitaries and write 
personal letters to the Pope. But the general pattern of her life is 
there for all to follow, each in his own way. And in this her fifth 
centenary year we shall do well to reflect more deeply on the 


manner in which we can realize in our own Christian existence 
the ideals by which she lived. 
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Becoming Encatherined 


What does Catherine mean to me? asks today’s Christian. 

June Verbillion, who has analyzed for Cross AND Crown the 
spiritualities of such diverse personalities as Elizabeth Leseur and 
Father Faber, answers the question in terms of “encatherination.” 


June Verbillion 


ICTOR HUGO held that genius is a promontory jutting out 

of the infinite. “It might be said,’’ wrote Francis ‘Thompson, 
“that sanctity is the supreme form of genius, and the saints the 
only true men of genius.” The fusion of these two quotations 
yields new insight into that spiritual genius of Siena, Catherine 
Benincasa, who, fresh from contact with the Infinite in prayer, 
jutted into the very finite concerns of fourteenth century Sienese 
life and letters. Five hundred years ago the Church pronounced 
over her its Well done, good and faithful servant in the guise of 
canonization. Today, looking backward, we are held captive by 
the precision and depth of her teaching and the originality and 
breadth of her apostolate. 

Yet, the fact remains—she is an “old” saint. If her cultus is to 
survive, she must once again demonstrate her relevancy to us, 
especially to us who live and pray in a nation of “‘a thousand lost 
golf balls.” Her century succumbed to her charm and her warmth. 
but it had her glowing presence. We have only her letters, some 
four hundred of them extant, and The Dialogue. In addition, 
her age was emotional and very attuned to the nuances of the 
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seer, as attuned almost as the Jews were to the light-enveloped 
prophet who descended from Sinai. We, on the other hand, are 
slow, if not opposed, to giving allegiance to spiritual heroes; in 
calculating fashion, we wait while the person gives proof of his 
qualities of leadership. What marks of greatness does Catherine 
have that might lead us to submit to her personality? In a word, 
why should we become encatherined? 

Historically, we know that her position is secure. Whether or 
not modern scholarship assigns her a secondary role in the 
Avignon-Rome migration (Catherine, who lived in the truth, 
would greatly welcome the findings of truthful research), the fact 
remains that her social mission was similar to that of Bridget of 
Sweden and Hildegarde of Bingen. Her life was one long series 
of extraordinary mystical occurrences. What she had to say about 
the corruption of the Church at that time confirms much that 
Boccaccio had to say, except that she had the gift of succinctness 
and Boccaccio did not. She dictated their duty to princes, she read 
a lesson to cardinals, and she counseled two popes. A notable 
historian of schools of spirituality writes that to understand truly 
Fra Angelico’s work, and to grasp the soul of it, it should be 
studied in the light of St. Catherine’s teaching. * Another learned 
author says that her teaching is remarkably similar to that of St. 
Thomas in substance and principle, but not in manner of pre- 
sentation. Critics of Italian literature hold that The Dialogue 
contains passages of lofty eloquence and of such literary perfec- 
tion that the book may be listed as a classic in an age which pro- 
duced Boccaccio and Petrarch. 

These are the facts; but facts, while they might insure one’s 
place in a spiritual Who’s Who, do not possess warmth and life 
and spirit. Facts do not lead one to join the calerinatt. 


PIERCING BEHIND THE FACTS ABOUT CATHERINE 


We always grow when we study and ponder and pray over the 
techniques of someone greatly gifted in the natural and super- 


natural orders. We always profit from contact with a person of 


great intellect, firm will, and warm affections. St. Catherine fused 
all these gifts in harmony in the fire of the love of God; she did 
not destroy anything (except, of course, self-will and self-love). 
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She inhaled God in much the same way that we breathe air. So 
inflamed was her soul with love of God that its slightest contact 
melted and dissolved evil opposition. The supernatural became 
natural to her; her life came to be a unity in the midst of com- 
plexity. Her apostolate showed a remarkable adaptation to the 
ideas and needs of her time and all the feminine nuances of her 
thinking were reflected in it. This is of prime importance, this 
idea that Catherine gathered up all the fragments of her being 
and so arranged everything that nothing was lost. She fought 
secularism as we must fight it, and she did it with good sense and 
with psychological finesse as we must try to do it if we are to make 
a significant contribution to the life of the Church. Eager to en- 
velop her life and to saturate it with love, she was, with Faust, 
constantly aware that every moment is an atomo fuggente which 
must be seized, not wasted. 


Catherine knew that in her age it was a case of Revival for 
Survival. She practiced what her Dialogue repeats time and again: 
“It is right that he who receives more should render more. and 
should be under great obligations to him from whom he receives 
more.” ® Catherine was ever ready to grow and to accept the re- 
sponsibility of growth. “A fault of yours is now more serious and 
worthy of reproof than before, because now you have learned 
more of my truth.”” Catherine was a good teacher—they say she 
taught and ‘‘mothered” thousands of souls—but she was first of 
all a good pupil. She learned thoroughly and then she taught 
thoroughly. No halfway measures, no compromises. God had been 
intimate with her; she knew she must pay the price of such in- 
timacy. The price was high, but so were the rewards. Emily 
Dickinson has said that we are the causes of our own littleness in 
that we do not want to be big. 


The heroism we recite 

Would be a daily thing, 

Did not ourselves the cubits warp 
For fear to be a king. 


This is the precise point of take-off when studying the peculiar 
(in the sense of unique) genius of St. Catherine. She knew that 
the love of God makes terrible demands of the saints. She knew 
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the peur de l’abime (fear of the abyss) of which Jacques Riviere 
wrote: 


Reading St. Teresa, fear of the abyss. Fear of this frightful interlacing 
of demands into which one falls as soon as one consents to God. I trem- 
ble lest the patience I may have shown in the trials God has given to me 
so far should encourage him to give me new ones, greater ones. I tremble 
lest I should fall in this permanent and extreme misery where he drives 
and keeps those that have given themselves over to him. I am too healthy, 
too much in step with life. My God, keep me away from the temptation 
to sanctity. It is not my work. Don’t be mistaken. I am not the sort that 
can.* 


Which of us has not, with the saints, felt the allurement of sanc- 
tity? Unlike them, we have pulled back short of casting ourselves 
into the abyss of total commitment and daily striving. We have 
permitted the self that bears our true name to become smothered 
by fear and mediocrity; we have side-stepped the painful fidelity 
that would have kept us attuned to the demands of perfection. 
“The saints are tempted at almost every time of their lives not to 
be saints any longer.” The call to sainthood then, is universal, 
but only those faithful Christians called saints are faithful even 
to the heroism of daily love. This point is of paramount im- 
portance when studying the life of Catherine, because Jo voglio 
(I will) occurs so often in her speech and letters as to become a 
leitmotif. Significantly, it jars the pusillanimity of people who see 
very well what should be done, but do not do it. ‘They prefer to 
respond to a challenging situation with an “I can’t,’ when St. 
Catherine would have answered “I will.” Let us first examine 
Catherine’s spirituality to see what place it assigns to the will. 


1. A WoMAN STRONG-WILLED 


‘Just as her writings bear the mark of her penetrating mind, so 
do her acts bear the mark of her strong will. She dominated her- 
self in the midst of all fatigues and tribulations, and by the force- 
fulness of her speech and the power of this intrepid will she 
subjected all minds and hearts to herself. Her zeal makes her 
daringly frank. She does not leave things unsaid when there is a 
chance of arousing someone from lethargy. Catherine does not 
pussyfoot. There is a liberty of expression in her letters which 
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often surprises us. We know that she made much of obedience, 
and that she was ever careful to indicate that it was God’s will 
that she was advocating, not her own. Her Jo voglio really amount- 
ed to Dieu le veut (God wills it), the motto of the Crusades. If 
souls found it so difficult to escape the fiery words, it was because 
they found it difficult to escape the demands God was making 
and reasserting through her. In practice, her will expressed itself 
in varying ways to diverse people. If her will was capable of great 
firmness, it was also capable of great gentleness. Suaviter in modo, 
she could have said, with the ancients, but fortiter in re. 

When her mother opposed her giving so much time to spiritual 
pursuits and to leaving home on spiritual missions, Catherine re- 
minded her that she had not opposed her sons’ leaving home for 
worldly gain. A little suffering now, Catherine would say, will 
help you escape much later on. A delicate lesson which Catherine 
surrounded with marks of affection and loyalty to her mother, 
yet a truth which had to be emphasized. 

With Blessed Raymond, whose spiritual daughter she was, she 
yet often was authoritative in writing to him. She reminded her 
“dearest but negligent and ungrateful son” that without eagerness 
he could not acquire virtue nor keep it if he already possessed it. 
“If you don’t have industry, you don’t have love. . .. Do not be 
slow and negligent when it is a question of praying to God and 
serving your neighbor.” 

To a depraved woman she wrote in a vein which reminds us of 
the early Fathers and of St. Thomas. She said the woman had “‘no 
regard for her dignity.” St. Thomas had said that the sinner did 
not love himself enough, that was why he sinned. An early Father 
had written, “Christians, realize your dignity!” 

To the captain of the people of Siena she remarked that the 
first condition for governing others well is to know how to govern 
oneself. 

To the Cardinal of Ostia—‘Your position requires only one 
kind of fear (of God). I wish to find you courageous and not 
cowardly.” 

To the Abbot of Marmoutiers, the nephew of Gregory XI, she 
outlined the two basic faults of the “Sweet Christ on Earth”: he 
had an excessive gentleness of nature, a too-indulgent character; 
he had an excessive affection for his family for whom he was far 
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too solicitous. “A firm hand,” she observed, “is needed to put 
order here, for too much mercy is sometimes the greatest cruelty.” 
Like Hamlet, she felt that at times one must be “‘cruel, only to be 
kind.’ Needless to add, it takes the greatest of courages to write 
in this manner. Those who are the recipients of this “kind cruel- 
ty” are often not overly pleased with it. Catherine takes every pre- 
caution that a warm nature can devise in its efforts not to hurt, 
but she does not betray truth, the truth in which she lives. She 
goes straight to the point, with no deviations. Someone who al- 
ways speaks thus from conviction and not from desire to please or 
to flatter is obviously open to criticism and misunderstanding 
from others. Jorgensen is one of these; he attributes this decisive- 
ness of St. Catherine primarily to domineering traits in her 
personality. Yet who can say what strength the vacillating nature 
of the Pope drew from the reverent but rocklike exhortations of 
Catherine? 

“Courage, Father; be a man! I say to you that you have nothing 
to fear. But if you neglect to do your duty, then indeed you have 
cause to fear. It is your duty to come to Rome; therefore, come. 
Come in peace, without any fear. ... I will pray Jesus to strip you 
of all servile fear and to leave in you only a holy fear... . I beg 
you to do your duty manfully, and in the fear of God.” Cather- 
ine’s dominance of others was not an arbitrary one; only in the 
name of God did she advocate that others take up what she had 
long been practicing. 

Today, duty calls and our wills falter. We sorely need, as T. S. 
Eliot advocates, “to make perfect our wills.” We ought, first of 
all, to embrace the whole-of our duty, our vocaton, and then 
secondly, we ought to encourage those whose wills are weaker, 
those who hesitate in the face of a demanding situation. “I either 
can’t or I won't,” said a young man who was told to exert himself 
and fight his lethargy. “I won’t be hard on myself.” St. Catherine, 
with her penetrating vision, would say, “Unless you are hard on 
yourself now, and force yourself to do your duty, God will be 
forced to be hard on you in the next life because you did not do 
your duty.” This is a homely lesson, but an all-important one to 
an age which everywhere finds people and agencies willing to 
cater to its desires for creature comforts. It is an age which makes 
excuses and winks at malfeasance in office, which takes its duties 
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lightly and softens its punishments. As a consequence, our wills, 
through lack of exercise, have become flabby. We need to recog- 
nize and imitate the strength and purpose of Catherine’s Jo voglio; 
we need to reassert to the full the implications of St. Thomas’ di- 
rective, “To be a saint, will it.” And will, in addition, of course, 
all the work that such an undertaking implies. 


2. A SouL POSSESSED IN PATIENCE 


A second characteristic of St. Catherine’s spirituality is that 
which Hopkins, with his flair for understatement, calls a “hard 
thing’’—patience. So predominant was this virtue in Catherine’s 
life that Father Gillet in his masterful study says pithily: “Her 
sanctity was only a long patience.” Patience with her family who 
did not understand her vocation; patience with the Dominicans, 
priests and tertiaries, who could not help suspecting the authentic- 
ity of her holiness and its unusual manifestations; patience with 
popes and cardinals who were so slow to understand the urgency 
of reform; patience with her “intimate” friends who so often wav- 
ered in constancy; and above all, patience with herself when she 
felt within herself the rebellion of the self which her will insisted 
in keeping bridled. The killing pace she set for herself could not 
but have been the cause of many secret battles and eventual hidden 
triumphs. Through it all she had the words of our Lord, fore- 
warning words which admitted of no disillusionment: “If the soul 
elects to love me, she must elect to endure pains for me in what- 
ever mode or circumstance I may send them to her.” 

Often a man’s enemies (when once he has decided to give him- 
self to things spiritual) are those of his own household. Just re- 
cently there was an instance of a young woman who, upon gradua- 
tion from college where she had become aware of the necessity of .: 
a daily program for spiritual advancement, returned home and 
continued her practice of daily Mass. Her father, much opposed 
to what he termed “this fanaticism of yours,” delivered an ulti- 
matum. Either she stopped the daily Mass or he stopped his Sun- 
day attendance. Catherine would have understood this situation. 
In her case, her father was her champion, and there existed be- 
tween them one of those rare and delicate soul unions that charm 
us with their warmth and understanding. But Catherine’s mother 
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—Monna Lapa—ah, there was another side indeed! Charitably, 
Father Gillet notes that her ‘temperament did not permit her to 
share in this spiritual intimacy.” 5 We know the line of attack that 
Lapa pursued—Catherine was deprived of her room, made to wait 
on table, sleep with her mother. Perhaps the worst deprivation was 
that of her room, for Catherine was living proof of the Jmitation’s 
prediction—cella continuata dulcescit (The frequented cell be- 
comes delightful). She would have probably exclaimed of it as did 
Father Desplanques: 


The silence of my room! 
The pure silence of the mountain top! 
And here I am all alone before God. 


Lapa was taking from Catherine more than she could ever sus- 
pect when she deprived her of her room, and Catherine’s history 
in dealing with her mother is a history of long patience. Much 
time, much love went into the relationship; Catherine did not 
deceive herself that her mother would ever understand complete- 
ly, at least this side of the grave. Her aim was to get her mother 
to love Catherine’s soul more than her body; her secret was that 
she did this without hurt or open contradiction, but without any 
surrendering of God’s will in her regard. She knew how to blend 
human tenderness with supernatural resoluteness. Never would 
she wound her mother deliberately, but on the other hand, she 
would do her utmost to escape Lapa’s plans for her. With energy, 
she would take advantage of every opportunity to press her spirit- 
ual goals: her illness is an example of this. When Lapa thought 
Catherine was dying, she was ready to do anything that Catherine 
might suggest. Catherine suggested petitioning the tertiaries for 
admittance, and Lapa, who was formerly a very vociferous oppo- 
nent, now used her forceful personality to coerce the tertiaries in- 
to admitting Catherine. Strong, prudent, gentle—Catherine pos- 
sessed an equilibrium that few could resist. 


We have indicated that Catherine’s strong will and the manner 
in which she developed it, permitted her to dominate herself in 
the midst of all fatigues and tribulations. When she advised others 
who showed promise to “walk the narrow way, so few do,” she 
was speaking from her own experience in dealing with souls, and 
she was also speaking from her own personal experience. She uses 
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the word fatigue to embrace in one fell swoop all the difficulties 
involved in living on the spiritual plane. Lemonnyer sums it up 
very well: 


The repercussion of this fatigue is felt in the very depths of our soul. 
We sense that she knew well this fatigue, she who was so valiant and 
courageous. So often, with melancholy complacency, she names the 
various kinds of fatigue: weariness of body and soul, exhaustion from 
heavy tasks; weariness from impotent efforts; weariness from human in- 
justice, lassitude from separation heartbreaks, ennui from struggles and 
personal trials. But we must bear all fatigue manfully; we must bear it 
with a calm and tranquil soul. And that is the purpose of patience.® 


When Catherine wrote, ‘““O Patience, how lovable you are!” it 
was not an exclamation of a neophyte who had yet to see his first 
battle, but rather the mature assessment of a veteran who had sur- 
vived many attacks and had come out a winner. Catherine could 
also have said, ‘““O Patience, how lovable and loving you make 
us to others!” Bartholomew Dominici testifies that it was enough 
to be near her to feel better. Though she suffered courageously 
herself, she couldn’t bear to see others suffer, and no request for 
aid, material or spiritual, is ever denied. Patience in trial had 
purged her of selfish interests, of self-involvement, and she could 
then devote herself to the miseries of others. Recently, a woman 
who had been in a concentration camp and who had endured 
great suffering while there, was listening sympathetically and 
speaking comfortingly to someone who was recovering from a 
very minor illness. An observer commented that this woman failed 
to see that she had endured much more than the present sufferer 
and that she was “entitled” to make little of the complainer’s 
laments. The point which the observer missed entirely was that 
suffering ennobles and cleanses us of our orientation to self. Cath- 
erine could exhibit a face “not wrinkled with impatience” because 
she had herself endured all forms of suffering and knew that, 
while it was the ‘thermometer of love,” it took manly courage to 
give of oneself constantly and consistently. She is quick to add, 
however, that suffering is a means, not an end in itself. 

To Catherine, the righteous man is able to endure privation. 
Perseverance is the proof of love, and the sign whether or not the 
soul is in a state of grace, whether or not it truly loves. Our Lord 
had said to her, “I desire the manifold works of manly endurance 
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with patience.”’ Constantly, she would advise others to secure their 
souls in patience—patience, the marrow of obedience. Rightly 
does the Collect of the Mass for her feast speak of her “special 
privilege of patience.” 


3. PREOCCUPATION WITH ULTIMATES 


God is truth, said Plato, and light his shadow. Catherine’s doc- 
trine, at once lofty and deep, reflects its origin: from the Father 
she learned of the truth in all its brightness; to men she gave this 
truth in shadowy but pure outline. Catherine saw God and then 
diffused his light by reflection over others. It might be said of 
her what Hopkins said of the Blessed Virgin: 

Her hand leaves his light 
Sifted to suit our sight. 

Catherine's grasp of ultimate realities has always attracted souls 
drawn to recollection and inwardness. Elizabeth of the Trinity, 
whose forte was the divine indwelling, made a special study of 
Catherine and often consulted her writings. There she found the 
doctrine she was to live and teach: her dme de surcroit is found 
in the Dialogue. If the soul is conformed, if its will is attuned to 
God’s will, it is “another Myself.’ Catherine uses the beauty of 
the soul in grace as a bait to induce others to turn from evil. So 
beautiful is the grace-filled soul, she said, that the soul, if it could 
see this beauty, would adore it, thinking it were God. As the fish 
is in the sea, and the sea in the fish, so he dwells in the soul and 
the soul dwells in him. “I call the soul heaven because so I made 
her ... making her a mansion through love.” In noting the pre- 
ponderance of sheer beauty in her writings, it becomes easier to 
understand why sin became an obsession with her. She was so 
taken with the attractiveness of grace that its opposite, sin, exer- 
cised an opposite force—it repulsed her. 

All her teaching bears her mark. Father Gillet calls her “the 
living echo of the doctrine of St. Thomas.” Both, he says, are wise 
and experienced thologians. Both give imagination and feeling 
short shrift in the quest for sanctity. For both, the natural insights 
of the intellect are useful, but not sufficient in themselves. With- 
out the light, no one can walk in the truth. Through the light one 
enters the temple of love. 
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Catherine’s teaching reflects all the feminine nuances of her 
thinking; it is remarkably adapted to the nature of her intellect. 
As Edith Stein would put it—it was a feminine intellect, and as 
such more intuitive than speculative, more prone to suggest ideas 
through images than to draw conclusions through reasoning. With 
Catherine, the heart has its reasons. She loved to talk with com- 
petent theologians like Bartholomew Dominici, but we may be 
sure that while she took the sum and substance of doctrine from 
them, she yet gave a special twist, a feminine slant, to what she 
eventually taught. Her writings breathe with love and personal 
experience; the accent of authority lends confirmation to their 
figurative language. Her precise doctrine gains from her use of 
the metaphor, of which she is a master. It might be said that she 
specialized in analogy—no mean accomplishment, because it in- 
volves a high level of abstract thought. Even a sampling of these 
comparisons reveals their aptness and variety, although certain 
images, particularly those of the Bath of the Blood, the Sea Pacific, 
and the Fire of Love recur frequently. 


‘The devil catches us with the hook of pleasure. 

Time is as the point of a needle and no more. 

Unwind the bandage of spiritual self-love. 

The dog of conscience warns the sentry of reason. 

You have made the Blood our bath. 

Pass from the stormy ocean to Me, the Sea Pacific. 

Self-love is a tree on which grow nothing but fruits of death. 
You are all trees of love. 


Dame Edith Sitwell, in entering the Church recently, comment- 
ed that she did so because she needed the discipline and the fire 
that the Church provided. Catherine would have appreciated this 
need for fire, because she talks about it so much. She said that God 
was a fire who purified by his closeness, that he had given her ex- 
istence with “such fire of love,” and that we should remain at- 
tached to him by “the umbilical cord of fiery desire.” It was as if 
her nature demanded strong images to attempt to signify some- 
thing of what she had experienced of the violence of God's love. 

There is an interesting passage of Sister Mary of the Trinity, a 
Poor Clare of Jerusalem who died in 1942. In her memoirs she 
notes the circumstances and aftermath of a particular Holy Com- 
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munion. “I can still see the spot where I knelt near a column after 
having received our Lord: ah, it was as though I had swallowed 
some of the sun! I felt a fire, a light, and a warmth that filled my 
whole being, down to the tips of my toes! I have only experienced 
such a Communion that one unforgettable time. Later when 
doubts attacked me, when I no longer knew where I was or what 
I was doing, I clung to the Eucharist because of that Communion. 
I believe that it will help me when I die.” * 

Catherine’s style is winning and reasonable and refreshing. It 
captivates with its spontaneity, although in actuality, she has no 
style per se; she introduces a metaphor and then forgets it to go 
on to another, or worse still, she mixes the metaphors and then we 
must conclude that these are the weakest expressions of her 
thought, because we are confused when we try to think through 
their logical application. One of the most striking examples of this 
unfortunate combination is: “My ministers hold the keys of the 
Blood, sprinkling It, in absolution, upon the face of the soul.” 
You don’t, of course, sprinkle keys, especially upon faces, and 
Catherine, good logician that she was, knew this. She was not a 
reviser, or editor; her thoughts came, as it were, hot from the fire 
and sometimes they bear the marks of impassioned but hurried 
forging. The fault could, perhaps, be the translator’s. 

Intuitively, Catherine perceived life under the highest possible 
forms—beauty, truth, love. In its beginnings her thought is usu- 
ally prompted by abstract conceptions of divine realities. 


O Supreme Goodness! 
O Eternal Truth! 
O Ineffable Love! 


And, as a crown to all the others, there is the outburst which 
must have so captivated Elizabeth of the Trinity: “O Eternal 
Trinity, you are a deep Sea, into which the deeper I enter, the 
more I find; the more I find, the more I seek.” 

As a good Dominican, her apostolate is always doctrinal; she 
always feeds on the strong bread of truth and breaks it for others. 
The schema of the soul’s progress as given in the Dialogue is very 
logical and orderly. 

Catherine prays first of all for herself. ‘This is a key principle in 
her spirituality, one that she stresses. Before sanctifying others, it 
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ter is necessary to sanctify oneself. God answers her prayer by teach- 

ed ing her discretion, which is simply St. Thomas’ virtue of prudence, 

54 the art of making wise choices, of giving to each—God and self— 

ed his due. Thus St. Catherine’s doctrine is founded squarely on the 

cn knowledge of ourselves and God. This is the famous J am who is; 

at you are she who 1s not. To use the terms of St. John of the Cross, 

” God is Todo or “All”; Catherine is Nada or “nothing.” To under- 
stand her nothingness, she needs self-knowledge; to gain self- 

It knowledge, she needs an inner cell. We are at the heart now of 

” her doctrine, a doctrine which is historically important. “When 

30 St. Catherine of Siena built for herself a secret cell in her heart, 

fad she was marking the culmination of the medieval world with re- 

= gard to spiritual teaching and marking the way to the needs of 

h the future.” ® Let us reduce this teaching to its basics. 

is 

e l makes us realize our nothingness, 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE: > destroys our self-love, 

d leads us to— 

= | which makes us realize that God 

e€ HUMILITY: >» gives us life and being and 

d prepares us for 

€ DIVINE LOVE 


: Thus, while every sort of trouble leads from self-love, every 
scrap of self-knowledge is part of a chain leading to the highest 
sanctity. The two cells, that of self-knowledge, and that of knowl- 
edge of God, are really one, and indeed must be joined for a 


healthy spiritual life. 


Self-knowledge alone leads to: DISCOURAGEMENT 
; Divine knowledge alone leads to: PRESUMPTION 
But 
Holy Hatred of Self and Knowledge of Divine 
Charity to: PERFECTION 


The cloud of self-love must be dispelled before divine charity 
can enter. Living in the cell of self-knowledge accomplishes this. 
But, to prevent the constant sight of our miseries from becoming a 
paralyzing one, it is necessary to be sustained by knowledge of 
the mercy and goodness of God in stooping to us, or in taking 
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upon himself our nature so that we have “greater dignity than 
the angels, since he took our nature and not theirs.” Since love 
follows the intellect, the more the soul knows, the more it can 
love. “The soul cannot live without love, but always wants to love 
something, because she is made of love and by love I created her.” 


In this knowledge, sin becomes— 


Loving what he hates, 
Hating what he loves. 


Perfect balance, perfect simplicity, perfect clarity. “It is the 
will which gives trouble to man,” but once the will has been 
bound to God, in the cell of self-knowledge and divine knowl- 
edge, it can be of use to God. Those who desire to make progress 
in this dual knowledge will do so, provided they are diligent in 
living in the Cell. The more they know, the more they will love; 
loving much, they will taste much, they will become friends in- 
stead of servants. Secrets are revealed to friends; two friends have 
one soul. As St. Catherine was so fond of exhorting—‘‘Reach the 
secret of the Heart!” Stay in your cell, rise from prayer only for 
two reasons: for the sake of obedience, or for charity. Otherwise, 
stay where the Treasure is; master the Master’s lesson. Once this 
has been learned, you will be of use to God, you will be ready 
for the apostolate, for the apostolate will not deprive you of your 
union, nor will its demands overwhelm you. 

In the midst of bustling activity and prodigious undertakings, 
you will still have your inner refuge, your place of retreat. No 
matter what shocks come to the periphery of the wheel, you still 
have a strong center of stability. No time and no place can take 
God from you once you have learned and mastered this technique. 
How suitable this is for all forms of today’s apostolate! How many 
current undertakings could profit from explaining and teaching 
this approach to their members! Following Catherine, they would 
first require their members to master (in some degree) the tech- 
nique of interiority before they released them into the hurly- 
burly of the apostolate. This is an attractive ideal which appeals 
to thinking people of all faiths. Witness Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh’s recent Gift From the Sea (Catherine would have liked 
the title because the sea was her favorite image of God) in which 
the essayist writes: “But I want first of all—in fact, as an end to 
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these other desires—to be at peace with myself. I want a single- 
ness of eye, a purity of intention, a central core to my life that 
will enable me to carry out these obligations and activities as 
well as I can. I want, in fact—to borrow from the language of 
the saints—to live ‘in grace’ as much of the time as possible.” ® 
Catherine’s inner cell provides equilibrium to the most embryon- 
ic would-be apostle as well as to the most advanced Elizabeth of 
the Trinity. 


4. A WoMAN PASSIONATELY IN LOVE 


Finally, there is Catherine’s teaching on love of neighbor, and 
nothing is more orthodox. She had been told that the soul needs 
two wings to fly to heaven—love of God and love of neighbor, 
that there “cannot be love of me, without love of neighbor, nor 
love of neighbor without love of me.’ She had mastered the basic 
lessons for apostolic activity: when perfection is not in the soul, 
everything which the soul does for itself and others is imperfect: 
the religious habit (we could substitute conviction here) should 
be worn on the heart, not only on the body. And then there was 
the final consoling promise: “I have no intention of separating 
you from me in any way whatsoever, but I wish to use the love 
of neighbor to unite you more closely to me.” And so we have all 
those captivating incidents in Catherine’s life which reveal that 
what she does to others she does to him; in fact, since she cannot 
do it for him (he does not need her care) she must do it for oth- 
ers and he will count it as done to and for him. What then, were 
some of the forms her apostolate took? 


First of all, it was a doctrinal one. She taught and she preached. 
Not in the pulpit, of course. That was denied to women, but she 
was what Newman prayed to be, “a preacher of truth in my own 
way.” Conversations, private conferences, letters—and it is as- 
tonishing that the more educated the person, the quicker the 
response, the admiration, the capitulation to her way of thinking. 
It was as if the more educated were in a position to assess her 
worth and her mental and spiritual development. Would it be 
far-fetched to see in Catherine’s cenaculo which preceded by sev- 
eral centuries all the salons of all the grand women of France, a 
forerunner of an undertaking which deserves to grow and prosper 
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—the idea of parlor conversations? Here Jewish rabbis, Protes- 
tant ministers, Catholic priests, and laymen of each of these faiths 
meet in private homes to talk, mostly of spiritual and moral 
questions. In the intimacy of a living room, it is often discovered 
that much is held in common, or, as both St. Thomas and St. 
Catherine would say—that every belief contains some aspect of 
the truth. Take and keep whatever is good, no matter what the 
source. Such meetings effectively serve to break down our ghetto 
tendencies and to help us comprehend the full meaning of the 
universality of good will. By emphasizing the deep Christian val- 
ues we have in common, we all become better Christians. Certainly 
nothing is to be lost and everything to be gained with the increase 
of amicable understanding. 

Recently the World Council of Churches requested that all 
churches take up the question of tolerance, and since we Catholics 
demand tolerance of our beliefs, so too should we practice toler- 
ance ourselves. It would be beneficial for members of the hier- 
archy to take part in these discussions. Father M.-J. Congar, O.P. 
makes the suggestion that four times a year ‘““members of the up- 
per hierarchy take a worker’s train for half an hour during the 
rush period.” They should, he adds, present themselves in such a 
way that liberty of expression is not obstructed in the men around 
them.?° It is of extreme importance that the channels of com- 
munication be kept open, both up the line and down the line. If 
the upper levels of administration had and sought more oppor- 
tunities to meet the middle levels under real, not artificial, formal 
situations following protocol and fixed rites, fruitful communica- 
tion would be established. Parlor conversations with truly mixed 
groups, as in St. Catherine’s cenaculo, would be a step in the right 
direction. 

Then too, St. Catherine’s bella brigada crossed over all “party 
lines.” Both lay and religious, of various orders, fervent and 
wavering, aristocratic and peasant, were to be found among the 
caterinati. Cooperation in a common venture helped to transcend 
strict party delineations. As a result, the spirit was predominant; 
the framework became what framework should become—a second- 
ary means to a primary end. ‘“Church-minded groupism” in which 
one is a Dominican or a Carmelite or a Franciscan before he is a 
Catholic (or on a wider scope, he is a Catholic before he is a 
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Christian), should be overcome. Bishop Wright said recently in 
a speech that the popular North American image of the Church 
is that of a well-organized institution and not that of an organic, 
living body possessing divine dimensions and a divine heart. Not 
the efficiency of the Church and its strict diocesan boundaries will 
impress others, but a dynamic spirit which, when necessary, cross- 
es diocesan boundaries, coordinates, not duplicates, its forces for 
the commonweal. It takes maturity to collaborate, and today the 
virus of groupism is evident in both religious and laity. ‘The for- 
mer often demonstrate what Karl Stern once called the “chez 
nous mentality.” “With us... our aim is to... we specialize in 

. our rule calls for .. .’’ Inter-community retreats and inter- 
community mission projects would do much here. Stereotypes 
exist on the layman’s part too. Often a new organization will 
struggle along bucking great odds because it fails to consult teach- 
ing orders who could provide the staff and personnel from the 
students whom they instruct. There is still, for example, a stereo- 
type of the “good sister” existing in the minds of many educated 
laymen, when, in fact, the sisters have been undergoing the same 
pressures to search for new avenues of rapprochment. Each state 
could use a new awareness of “the others” as persons. An essential 
condition for dialogue on any level is confidence in “‘the others.”’ 
More than exterior politeness is needed; an intimate kinship 
arising from within, from a true conversion of heart and mind, 
in the manner in which St. Catherine approached everyone— 
these dispositions would lead to new frontiers of cooperation and 
pooling of talents. 


St. Catherine often said that we should rejoice and exult in 
the good others are accomplishing. In addition to the universal 
good in heaven, she said, we will have a special joy from the good 
which we all enjoy together. “I will be more useful to you up 
there,” she said on her deathbed to those gathered around it. 
“You have placed me, my God, in charge of souls and I have been 
nothing but a mirror of weakness!” May Catherine who in her 
humility was conscious of her minor shortcomings and not of 
her major achievement—she had demonstrated that there was no 
time or place or occupation which could take God away from a 
soul truly united to him—may Catherine draw to herself and to 
her spirit all those men and women who suffer from a lack of 
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harmony between mind and heart. May she draw them, charm 
them, encatherine them today, five hundred years after her canon- 
ization, to the end that they, with her, will w7/l their perfection, 
bear the fatigue leading to it with patience, learn in their inner 
cells of self and of God, and finally, exercise an apostolate at- 
tuned to the needs of the individual and of the century. After a 
life lived in this light, the light of truth, we will be able to join 
her in our own Nunc Dimittis: “I am going from sorrow to rest 
in the ocean of peace.” 
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Catherine of Siena on 
Religious Obedience 


The greatest of the vows, they tell us. Kut obedience 

is not merely another vow; it is an entire way of life. 

The author, mistress of novices of the Sinsinawa Domincan sisters 
of the Most Holy Rosary, studied in Rome 

and wrote her thesis on the topic of this article. 


Sister Marie Walter, O.P. 


TT’HE distinction between religious obedience and that obe- 
dience to which all men are obliged is based by St. Catherine 
on the respective characteristics of each: religious obedience is of 
counsel and the obedience obliging all is of precept. Religious 
obedience is not conceived as a new kind of obedience, intrinsical- 
ly different from the ordinary supernatural obedience required of 
all Christians. To be sure, there is a difference in degree; an 
accidental perfection is added. “Obedience may be kept in two 
ways, of which one is more perfect than the other; not that they 
are on that account separated. ... The one way is most perfect, 
the other is also good and perfect; for no one at all can reach 
eternal life if he be not obedient, for the door was unlocked by the 
key of obedience, which had been fastened by the disobedience of 
Adam.” ! 
Consonant with orthodox theological teaching, St. Catherine 
points out that every soul must be clothed in the nuptial garment 
of grace and perfect charity in order to enter the wedding feast 
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of eternal life. All have been invited to the feast by Jesus Christ, 
who has given men the wedding garment in baptism, voluntarily 
adding to those obligations which bind all Christians, the ob- 
servance of the evangelical counsels. 

The religious life is distinguished from the lay state and from 
the priesthood in that its members have publicly undertaken the 
obligation of devoting themselves perpetually to Christian perfec- 
tion. The Church recognizes as religious those who publicly take 
the three vows of the evangelical counsels, which are essential to 
the religious state. Precisely these means distinguish the religious 
from the layman: the three vows of religion—poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, by which the religious gives up the right to use, 
or to own and use, property; the right to otherwise legitimate 
sexual pleasure; and the right to the free use of his will in ex- 
ternal matters. 

The Eternal Father introduces Catherine to his explanation of 
religious obedience by telling her that it is not essentially differ- 
ent from general obedience; it is more perfect, of a higher degree, 
but always basically the same virtue.* By religious obedience is 
meant not only those acts of a religious which come under his 
vow of obedience by formal precept, which would be very few, 
but also all acts of the supernatural virtue of obedience by which 
a religious obeys a precept of his superior. These latter are acts 
of “religious obedience” in that by his vow of obedience a re- 
ligious offers to God his own will by which he makes use of all 
the powers and habits of the soul. 


To obey one’s superior in matters that are essential to virtue is not a 
work of supererogation, but is common to all: whereas to obey in matters 
pertaining to the practice of perfection belongs properly to religious. 
This latter obedience is compared to the former as the universal to the 
particular. For those who live in the world keep something for them- 
selves and offer something to God; and in the latter respect they are 
under obedience to their superiors: whereas those who live in religion 
give themselves wholly and their possessions to God. . . . Hence their 
obedience is universal.* 


Whether a soul remains in general obedience to the precepts 
all his life or advances to embrace the higher and more perfect 
religious obedience depends in the last instance on the will of 
God in regard to each individual soul. God does not wish all to 
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embrace the religious life, but he does call all to a life of ever- 
increasing perfection. In St. Catherine’s idiom, all men are pil- 
grims traveling on the road of the doctrine of Christ crucified. 
Some go by means of the commandments in common charity, 
others go by means of the counsels in perfect charity, not however 
overlooking the commandments. No one can go on this road with- 
out the light of faith. A profound spirit of faith which pierces the 
darkness of doubt and uncertainty will aid in discerning God’s 
plan in each individual case. 


This light of faith, the Saint explains, can be twofold: there is 
a general light which every creature with the use of reason pos- 
sesses; he needs it to see and to recognize what he ought to love, 
whom he ought to obey. The general light has a double ray, the 
light of reason and the light of faith, by which man sees that he 
is bound to serve and love his Creator, loving him with all his 
heart and with all his affections without intermediary, and to 
obey the commandments of loving God above all things and his 
neighbor as himself. These principal commandments to which all 
others are related are of obligation to all by this general light; 
otherwise man would be dead spiritually, deprived of grace. The 
second light, inseparable and flowing from the first, is that which 
illumines those who observe the commandments, and, wishing to 
ascend to a higher perfection, rise from their imperfect state and 
come to perfection by observing the commandments and the 
counsels in thought and in deed. 


St. Catherine assumed that this passage from general obedience 
to particular religious obedience was not for all souls; she is here 
referring to those who have been called by God to this higher 
perfection. Usually, the vocation to the more perfect life implies 
at least some preparation on the part of the recipient, particu- 
larly in so far as he observes the general obedience of the com- 
mandments with greater love. ‘These are the souls to whom the 
Eternal Father refers in his colloquy with Catherine: 


There are some, my dearest daughter, in whom the sweet and amorous 
fire of love towards obedience burns so high (which fire of love cannot 
exist with hatred of self-love, so that when the fire increases so does this 
self-hatred), that they are not content to observe the precepts of the 
law with a general obedience as you are all obliged to do if you will 
have life and not death, but take upon themselves a particular obedience, 
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following the greatest perfection, so that they become observers of the 
counsels both in deed and in thought. Such as these wish to bind them- 
selves more tightly through self-hatred, and in order to restrain in every- 
thing their own will. They either place themselves under the yoke of 
obedience in holy religion, or without entering religion, they bind them- 
selves to some creature, submitting their will to his, so as more expedi- 
tiously to unlock the door of heaven. These are they, as I have told thee, 
who have chosen the most perfect obedience.* 


Changing the metaphor elsewhere, St. Catherine assures her 
correspondents that those in religion sail bravely in spite ol 
storms; the wind of obedience is so strong that it directs the soul 
in the ship of the religious order, and no contrary wind can im- 
pede its progress. ® 

The prime importance of obedience in the religious life is thus 
brought into focus by her vivid imagery. The wind of pride can 
have no effect because the soul is humble, a fact evident from his 
obedience. Nor can impatience impede him, because he loves, 
and through love he has submitted himself to the Order and the 
superior; in fact not only is he submissive to his superior, but to 
every creature for the love of God. And patience—whose role in 
Catherinian doctrine is one of its most original features—is the 
marrow of charity. The wind of infidelity or injustice cannot 
cause any harm, since the man safe in the ship of religion renders 
in justice each one his due. To himself he offers hatred and dis- 
pleasure at his own sensuality which, if he did not restrain it, 
would resist obedience; to God he renders glory and praise, and 
to his neighbor the love of benevolence, putting up with his de- 
fects. With lively faith he looks forward to the end of life, that 
eternal existence which his superior has promised him if indeed 
he did observe the three principal vows—all of which the truly 
obedient religious does observe. By the wind of obedience the ship 
is so directed toward the port of eternal life that it will never be 
shipwrecked on any rock. 





The simplicity of St. Catherine’s lofty teaching may present a 
deceiving appearance. One might conclude that all that is neces- 
sary is to board the ship of religious life and then allow the wind 
of obedience to drive it into the port of eternal life. The actual 
living of religious life is not as untroubled as a first reading of the 
Saint’s teaching would intimate. nor is it such a passive experi- 
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ence. Necessary also are good works which are principally mani- 
fested in observing the commandments and the vows. To fulfill 
this obligation one must undergo a difficult and painful asceticism 
whereby the will is put to death and the body mortified. To reach 
the port of eternal life the religious must flee anything that may 
incline to vice, and in fact must avoid any purely human pleasure, 
finding his glory only in the shame and suffering of Christ cru- 
cified. There is nothing passive about such a life. Once one has 
arrived at the ability to keep oneself in the path of the wind of 
obedience, a safe port is practically assured. 


EXCELLENCE OF OBEDIENCE 


Although St. Catherine herself would not be considered a religi- 
ous in the strict, modern, juridical sense of the term, ® she always 
esteemed very highly the vocation to the religious state and had a 
keen perception of its sublimity as a means to eternal life. Her 
colloquy with the Eternal Father had taught her the excellence 
of religious obedience as well as its greater burdens and respon. 
sibilities. 


It is indeed true that in many other ways, both by the vow which is 
made to the superior, and also because a religious has more to endure, 
obedience is better proved in religion than in the world, because in 
religion every action of the body is bound to this yoke, from which a 
man cannot free himself when he wishes without mortal sin, because of 
his vow and the sanction of the holy Church. But these others are not 
in the same condition. They are bound voluntarily by the love they have 
for obedience, but not with a solemn vow. . . . The religious gives himself 
and draws up the agreement of his profession, abandoning himself to 
the hands of his superior and promising to observe obedience, continence, 
and voluntary poverty, and the superior on his side promises him eternal 
life if he observe his vow until death. In observance, place, and manner, 
religion is more perfect, and obedience in the world less perfect. In the 
former a man is safer, and if he fall is more likely to rise, because he 
has more help; and the latter is more doubtful and less secure, and a 
man is more likely if he fall to turn his face backwards, because he does 
not feel himself bound by a vow, like a religious before he is professed; 
for until profession he can leave the Order, though afterwards he cannot.* 


With such an understanding of the lofty position of religious 
obedience, it is not surprising to read the Saint’s words to Gio- 
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vanni Perotti of Lucca: “I rejoice and exult at the glorious news 
.I have heard about you: that... you have undertaken the yoke of 
holy obedience. You could not do better, having renounced the 
world, its delights and pleasures, and your self-will.” * To some 
youths in Florence she writes: ‘““The soul who wishes to deny and 
put to death his self-will wishes to observe the obedience of the 
counsels of Christ, undertaking in an approved order the yoke of 
holy obedience. There is no doubt, my sons, that this is a most 
secure and praiseworthy thing.” ® Even though there is abundant 
evidence of evil-living religious, this fact need never deter one 
from entering religion. Thus she concludes: 


If you feel that God is calling you to obedience, answer him. And if 
it should come into your mind not to be satisfied with the orders which 
have thus fallen from their pristine fervor, and in this way will present 
you with many obstacles to perfection, I answer this thought of yours, 
that evil monks may come out of nearly any monastery; but if you have 
the desire to devote yourself to religious life, it would be good and to 
the honor of God for you to go, provided there is a good superior. 1° 


St. Catherine never tires of using the metaphor of the ship to 
indicate the religious life, a comparison which the Eternal Father 
develops at length in the Dialogue. 


This ship of religion is rich, so that there is no need for the subject 
to think about his necessities either temporal or spiritual, for if he is 
truly obedient, and observes his Order, he will be provided for by his 
master, who is the Holy Spirit, as I told thee when I spoke to thee of 
my providence, saying that though my servants might be poor, they were 
never beggars. No more are these, for they find everything they need, 
and those who observe this Order find this to be indeed true. Wherefore 
see that in the days when the religious orders lived virtuously, blossoming 
with true poverty and fraternal charity, their temporal substance never 
failed them, but they had more than their needs demanded.“ 


The captain of the ship is the infallible Spirit of God who un- 
falteringly pilots the ship toward eternal life. The steersman may 
in some instances allow the ship to wander off its course. “The 
captain of this ship is the Holy Spirit, who never fails in himself 
through the defects of any of his religious subjects who may trans- 
gress the rule of the Order. The ship itself cannot be damaged, 
but only the offender. It is true that the mistake of the steersman 
may send her down into the billows, and these are wicked pastors 
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and prelates appointed by the master of the ship.” ?? Superiors 
have a position of responsibility on this ship of religion wherein 
obedience dwells. 


Now that places suitable for obedience have been found, namely these 
ships commanded by the Holy Spirit through the medium of their 
superiors, for, as I told thee, the Holy Spirit is the true master of these 
ships, which are built in the light of the most holy faith by those who 
have the light to know that my clemency, the Holy Spirit, will steer 
them, and having thus shown thee the place of obedience and its per- 
fection, I will speak to thee of the obedience and of the disobedience of 
those who travel in such a ship, speaking of all together and not of one 
ship-—that is, one Order—in particular, showing thee the sin of the dis- 
obedience and the virtue of the obedient, so that a man may know better 
the one by contrast with the other, and how he should walk if he would 
enter the ship of a religious order."® 


The religious who possesses true obedience has a secure place 
on the ship, and no matter how rough the waters, will arrive at 
the port of eternal life. ‘‘Reposing with obedience in the ship, 
allowing himself to be guided by his superior, he has navigated 
the tempestuous sea of this life, with calm and serene mind and 
tranquility of heart, because obedience and faith have taken all 
darkness from him; he remains strong and firm, having lost all 
weakness and fear, having destroyed his own will, from which 
comes all feebleness and inordinate fear.” 1* 

It is true that there are many huge boulders in the sea of this 
tempestuous life which would be likely to dash the ship to bits, 
if it were not for the favorable wind of obedience. These ob- 
structions are the work of the devil who wishes to impede the 
progress of the soul precisely at the moment when it is endeavor- 
ing to be guided by the wind of obedience. But there is no danger 
of being shipwrecked on any rock provided the ship continues to 
be driven by the wind of true obedience. There is always a favor- 
able breeze which continues blowing until death so that without 
any danger those in the ship of holy religion arrive at the end, 
eternal life. Provided self-will is dead, uprisings cannot harm or 
interfere with the progress of the ship; in fact they give impetus 
to the wind which will then more swiftly drive the ship towards 
its goal. 

Although in many places in her works St. Catherine mercilessly 
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attacks the evil life of religious, the source of which she invariably 
traces to a lack of obedience, she always carefully distinguishes 
between the individual orders and their members. “I do not say 
that the Order itself is in this condition, for it still possesses every 
delight, but in the beginning its subjects were not as they are now, 
but blooming flowers and men of great perfection.” '’ The ultimate 
reason for the unchangeable status of the Order itself is that the 
Holy Spirit is the true master and pilot at the helm of these ships 
which have been constructed by their founders in the light of holy 
faith. 


RELATION OF OBEDIENCE TO POVERTY AND CHASTITY 


In her efforts to restore religious life to its former fervor, St. 
Catherine reminds the religious to whom she writes that by their 
profession they have undertaken binding obligations. ““You know 
that in your profession you promised to observe obedience, con- 
tinence, and voluntary poverty. And if you do not observe them, 
the source of piety will dry up in you.” '® 
these vows, is a safeguard for the other two. 


Obedience, the chief of 


Therefore, the obedient have done well, who have chosen to observe 
their vow of poverty, so that they have nothing to spend, and therefore 
are not led away from the sweet table of the refectory, where obedience 
nourishes both body and soul in peace and quiet. The obedient religious 
does not think of laying a table, or of providing food for himself like this 
wretched man, to whose taste it is painful to eat in the refectory, where- 
fore he avoids its.“ 

This offense against the common life must have been wide- 
spread, as Catherine makes frequent reference to it in her letters 
to various religious; and the Eternal Father lays special emphasis 
on it in his colloquy with Catherine. “The obedient man does 
not leave the refectory, but delights at being at the table with 
the poor.” !* 

The cell of a religious can be an indication of his observance of 
both poverty and chastity, not to mention obedience which in- 
cludes the other two vows. The obedient man’s cell is ‘full of the 
odor of poverty, and not of clothes; he has no fear that thieves 
will come to rob him, or that rust or moth will corrupt his gar- 
ments; and if anything is given to him, he does not think of laying 
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it by for his own use, but freely shares it with his brethren.” 7” The 
religious desirous of observing perfectly his vow of chastity de- 
lights to dwell in his cell as much as possible, engaged in holy 
and humble prayer. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OBEDIENT RELIGIOUS 


One of the necessary duties of a religious, and one that is an 
almost infallible aid to growth in virtue is that of prayer. 


The obedient man wishes to be the first to enter choir and the last to 
leave it, and when he sees a brother more obedient than himself, he re- 
gards him in his eagerness with a holy envy, stealing from him the virtue 
in which he excels, not wishing, however, that his brother should have 
less thereof, for if he wished this he would be separated from brotherly 
love, *° 

For the obedient man the choir becomes a garden, the Office sweet 
and pleasant fruits; his cell a heaven; he delights in solitude in order to 
approach nearer his creator, and he puts no intermediary between God 
and himself; his heart becomes a temple of God. ** 


Not only does the obedient religious find his delight in prayer 
both in and out of choir; but prayer in its turn engenders obe- 
dience. In addressing some novices in a convent in Perugia, St. 
Catherine asks, “Now that you have found obedience, how do you 
acquire it?’”’ She answers: “By means of prayer which is a mother 
who conceives and gives birth to the virtues in the soul.” * In an- 
other place the Saint calls prayer the “breast where the children 
of the virtues are nourished.” * It is not surprising that the devil 
makes every effort to make prayer tedious and thus weaken obe- 
dience. In this way he succeeds in convincing the soul that it is 
impossible to persevere in the religious life. To guard against 
such a tragedy St. Catherine warns that only obedience or charity 
excuses from the duty of prayer. “We ought in no way abandon 
them [prayers] if not for obedience or charity; but for no other 
reason, neither for battle nor for sluggishness of mind or body.” *4 

St. Catherine summarizes her teaching in the following ad- 
vice to a young religious: 

Therefore I wish, dearest and sweetest son, in order that you may be 


able to fulfill your vow of holy obedience, to which you have recently 
bound yourself, that you always remain in the house of self-knowledge. 
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. .» This is the cell that I wish you to carry with you wherever you are; 
and never abandon the choir or the refectory, community life, or your 
spiritual exercises; . . . and I wish you to go to your cell every time that 
obedience will permit it, and that you will prefer to delight there in war 
than to be outside of it in peace.™ 


Catherine speaks here of a ‘moral cloister” which each indi- 
vidual ought to have in order to enter there at will, even though 
obedience obliges one to be outside one’s actual cell. “His cell 
becomes heaven because he does not leave the cell of self-knowl- 
edge, but on the table of the cross in union with the obedient 
Lamb, he eats the honor of God and the salvation of souls.’ ?¢ 


RELATION OF OBEDIENCE TO OTHER VIRTUES 


Religious obedience, like general obedience, is a key; but it 
opens a narrower door, provided it is accompanied by the ob- 
servance of the other vows and the practice of the virtues. 

Faith has a role of prime importance in the religious life, one 
that is closely connected with obedience. Too many religious are 
easily overcome with fear that they will be unable to bear the 
trials, persecutions, and commands that will be imposed. But he 
who has the light of faith burning brightly will be able to say: 
“T shall be able to bear anything for Christ crucified; because I 
know truly that he will not place on me a weight heavier than I 
can bear....I know... that what he permits and gives to me, 
he does for my good that I may be sanctified in him.” * It is faith 
which enables the religious to answer the devil when he instills 
this fear into his mind, and says to him: “You will not be able to 
bear the battles and hardships of the Order, nor the yoke of obe- 
dience; it is better for you to leave and live in common charity. 
Or go into another order which is more active than this and you 
will be better able to save your soul.”’ Do not believe him, Cather- 
ine tells three monks of Monte Oliveto. “In the light of faith 
persevere in your state until death.” ** 

In addition to faith two other virtues are stressed by St. Cather- 
ine as being especially useful for obedience. Scarcely necessary to 
mention is the virtue of charity which gives life and form to all 
the virtues. There can be no formed supernatural virtue without 
charity. Throughout her works St. Catherine speaks of super- 
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natural virtue, those which accompany charity and grow with it. 
‘How sweet and pleasant it is for the spouse consecrated to Christ 
to follow the way and the teaching of the Holy Spirit! What is 
his way and doctrine? It is nothing else but love. All other virtues 
are virtues because of love.” *° 

The obedient religious is humble and the humble religious is 
obedient. St. Catherine makes these virtues correlative: she re- 
peatedly states that one cannot be without the other. The im- 
portance of humility in Catherine’s concept of obedience is easily 
understood. In her religious obedience, just as in general obedi- 
ence, two essential aspects must be present: suppression of self- 
will and adherence to God’s will. ‘The former would be impos- 
sible without humility. “Who is the one who is saved from life’s 
tempests on the stormy sea?” the Saint asks. “Only the obedient, 
because he is humble,” she answers. *° 

Some religious through a false notion of penance which aims 
rather at mortifying their body than their will wish to choose the 
time and place of their tribulations. They say, “I should like this 
consolation, and not these battles and troubles with the devil: 
not for myself, but to please God, because it seems to me better 
to have it in this way than in that.” But those who are truly hum- 
ble and obedient consider themselves deserving of the trials im- 
posed by their rule and the will of the superior. 

The teaching of St. Catherine on religious obedience can be 
succinctly stated thus: the religious must no longer act under the 
influence of self-will. Suor Daniella thought she wanted God’s 
will when in reality a subtle form of self-will was evident. St. 
Catherine writes to her: “Of the desire you have to go out of your 
convent and to come to Rome, leave it to the will of your Spouse; 
if it will be to his honor and to your salvation, he will send you 
a way that you would never have thought of. Leave it all to him, 
and lose yourself: and take care that you do not lose yourself in 
anything other than in the Cross; and in it you will find yourself 
perfectly.” *! Evidently the Saint is speaking here as she does in 
many places in her writings of a very lofty kind of obedience, 
possible only to those souls who are far advanced in virtue. For 
the religious who no longer possesses self-will is in all things re- 
signed to the will of God, and lives in profound peace of soul. 
The devil tries to reanimate self-will, not by making the religious 
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desire great things or evil ones, or those patently opposed to the 
will of God, but rather by placing in the soul desires for things 
that seem good and useful to one’s advancement. In this way he 
induces the soul to resist obedience, and by the very means intend- 
ed to give peace, the religious is deprived of it. The answer to the 
difficulty seems all too simple: “In all things judge the sweet will 
of God. The soul is always prompt in obedience, in observing his 
will, obeying the Order and the superior; .. . it suffers no pain 
because its self-will has been taken away and put in the hands of 
the superior for God; judging his will in the will of God.” ** 

St. Catherine has placed the ideal of perfect obedience on a 
very high plane. Most of her teaching would seem to apply to 
souls well advanced in the mystical life. No doubt many of the 
religious to whom she wrote were souls who had progressed far on 
the road of the higher spiritual ways. Her encouragement would 
urge them on to even greater heights of perfection. This does not 
imply, however, that her teaching is not applicable to less perfect 
souls. 

The Dialogue presents a beautiful summary of all the charac- 
teristics of the obedient man. 


What makes war on obedience? Injuries? No, for the obedient man is 
patient, patience being the sister of obedience. The weight of the observ- 
ance of the Order? No, for obedience causes him to fulfill them. Does 
the weight of obedience give him pain? No, for he has trampled on his 
own will, and does not care to examine or judge the will of his superior, 
for with the light of faith he sees my will in him, believing truly that 
my clemency causes him to command according to the needs of his sub- 
ject’s salvation. Is he disgusted and angry at having to perform the hum- 
ble duties of the Order or to endure the mockeries, reproofs, jibes, and 
insults which are often cast at him, or to be held at little worth? No, 
for he has conceived love for self-contempt and self-hatred. Wherefore 
he rejoices with patience, exulting with delight and joy in the company 
of his Spouse, true obedience, for the only thing which saddens him is 
to see me, his creator offended.** 


RELATION OF THE OBEDIENT RELIGIOUS TO SUPERIORS 


The proper relation between superior and subject is essential 
to true obedience. Excesses and defects on the part of either can 
weaken or even destroy supernatural obedience. All spiritual writ- 
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ers extol the blessings of prompt obedience on the part of subjects. 
‘There are many whose obedience is so prompt, and has become, 
as it were, so incarnate in them, that . . . they hardly wait until 
the word is out of his mouth, for with the light of faith they un- 
derstand his intention. Wherefore the truly obedient man obeys 
rather the intention than the word, judging that the will of the 
superior is fixed in my will, and that therefore his command comes 
from my dispensation, and from my will.” ** An obedience so 
prompt that it, as it were, anticipates the precept of the superior 
is undoubtedly of a very high order. The virtue of obedience, 
strictly so-called, has for its object the precept of the superior 
which may be expressed, tacit, or at least made known in some 
way. But there is nothing to prevent a subject, especially one who 
has reached a high degree of perfection, from recognizing the in- 
tention of the superior even before any precept has been formulat- 
ed. Ina sense, this is not considered to be an exercise of the virtue 
of obedience since the precept is lacking; nevertheless this kind of 
activity belongs to the perfection of obedience. This perfection of 
obedience is a certain superabundance in obeying and is deter- 
mined by the lack of or at least the lessening of the aspect of must 
in the object. A certain foreseeing of the precept is involved in 
fulfilling the will of the superior or outside the true and recog- 
nized precept. The foreseeing and the fulfilling of the will of the 
superior in licit things is commonly considered more perfect than 
obedience strictly so-called, the perfection coming from the virtue 
of charity which gives obedience a higher mode of operating. St. 
Thomas clarifies the problem with a distinction between the di- 
vine will and the will of a human superior. “The will of the 
superior is not the rule of our will as the divine will is, but rather 
the superior’s command.” ** Without the precept the obligation to 
obey is lacking. To obey in such circumstances is more perfect 
because it manifests a greater subjection, reverence, observance, 
charity in the subject. It demonstrates that the habit of obedience 
is profoundly rooted in the soul as to its material disposition and 
as to its psychological promptitude. St. Catherine exhorts her cor- 
respondents to practice this more perfect obedience, realizing that 
it must be founded on obedience to a precept. 

Such perfection of obedience is possible only after a long period 
of asceticism to eradicate all remnants of self-will. St. Catherine 
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speaks of a will that is “dead.” ““Go to your abbot,” she writes to 
a monk, ‘“‘with your will dead, not alive. If you go with a live will, 
I tell you, you will not move a foot; because you will not act either 
for him or for yourself.” ** A will dead to itself is one which sub- 
mits completely to the will of God, and to the commands of the 
superior which are an expression of the will of God for the subject. 
This is the ideal to be striven for by religious. ‘The person who 
has yet a “live” will is one who does things according to his own 
desires, which, perhaps, may seem to be better in themselves. Such 
a one will surely encounter difficulties in a life devoted to per- 
fection. 

In regard to choosing a better course of action which is not 
opposed to the will of the superior, St. Catherine would counsel a 
subject to prefer the greater good. William Flete, the English 
hermit, who ordinarily remained in his remote hermitage during 
the week and came to the convent only on Sundays to celebrate 
Mass, is advised by the Saint to make the additional sacrifice of 
saying Mass every day in the church, if the will of the prior is not 
against it. On the other hand, the Saint’s usual advice is: “In all 
things deny your own will; . . . allow yourself to be guided by the 
will of your superior which is not his, but God’s. . . . Obedience 
and patience will show whether you will stubbornly go against 
the will of your superior or patiently follow it as a truly obedient 
religious, delighting at being able to break your own will.” ** 


The desire to persevere in that obedience which one under- 
took to practice the first day of entrance to religious life will en- 
courage the religious to use constantly the knife of obedience to 
kill self-will and never to rebel against his Order or a superior. 
Obedience to the latter is made easy by humility, the nourisher of 
obedience, which effects obedience even to the very least in the 
Order. The humble religious never presumes on himself, nor con- 
siders himself above others, and therefore subjects himself to 
everyone for the sake of Christ crucified, but not in a subjection 
of pleasure or sin, rather with humility and love of virtue. The 
motive for obeying is an important consideration; lack of a just 
one can render obedience evil and thus of no meritorious value. 

The command of the superior may be extremely difficult either 
in itself or by reason of some weakness in the subject obeying; it 
may be impossible of accomplishment; it may even appear to be 
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a lesser good. In any of these instances St. Catherine always ad- 
vises simply fulfilling the precept, without making any attempt 
to judge in matters in which more often than not a subject is in 
no way competent to form a judgment. If any judgment is made 
on the command, it is in favor of the superior. A more perfect 
mode of acting is not to desire to investigate the will of him who 
commands, not seeking to know the reason of what is command- 
ed. Often the devil inspires a subject to judge acts of superiors 
according to his own weakness; this readily results in impatience, 
anger, sorrow, boredom. Even if the obedience imposed seems in- 
discreet and will deprive one of peace of mind, the subject should 
obey; to act otherwise would be at least an imperfection, and 
doubtless a deceit of the devil. A group of novices is told that they 
should choose death rather than ever disobey their superior. “But 
if ever such a case should arise (and may God, by his goodness, 
remove it!) that the superior command things that are against 
the will of God, you ought never to obey, because one should 
never obey a creature outside the will of the Creator. But in every 
other case, obey. Do not look for your own spiritual or temporal 
consolation.” ** The doctrine of the Saint is always basically the 
same: to grow in grace, one must despoil oneself of self-love in 
seeing and judging others, and be prompt in obedience. Ordinar- 
ily what the superior commands is what God wills, and he wills 
nothing but man’s sanctification. All things happen and are per- 
mitted by God for this purpose. Simple obedience without judg- 
ing motives or murmuring—but always accompanied by pru- 
dence, a necessary ingredient of every human act—brings sweet- 
ness to the soul in times of bitterness, and the life of grace at 
death. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD SUPERIORS 


One phase of obedience which has far-reaching effects is the 
duty of superiors to correct their subjects for faults committed. 
St. Catherine blamed many of the evils existing in the monasteries 
of the fourteenth century on the failure of superiors, due to servile 
fear and self-love, to correct the evils in the lives of their subjects. 
She exhorts superiors in correcting not to refuse to use at times a 
temperate harshness and a moderate coaxing according as the 
need calls for it. “Do not be negligent in correcting defects; but 
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whether they be great or small, have them punished according 
as the person is able to receive them... . It is better for our negli- 
gences and ignorance and the little love we have for holy obedi 
ence to be punished now in finite time than to receive that hard 
reproof in infinite time.” * 

The choice of good superiors is of prime importance for good 
government in a religious community; consequently it is closely 
related to obedience. The Saint often wrote of the necessity of 
having temporal rulers capable of governing well. Once chosen 
to govern, the superior has an obligation to strive with even great- 
er effort to attain personal sanctification. As the Saint so often 
remarks, “How can a person govern others if he cannot first gov- 
ern himself?” * 


If he is to govern, he is perfect in ruling if he has first nourished his 
soul in virtue at the breast of Christ crucified. Then if he is a good sub- 
ject, having been chosen to rule, he is a good nourisher of his children, 
the pearl of justice shines in him, the odor of an honorable life is appar- 
ent, giving an example to his subjects. . . . To his subjects he renders to 
each according to his state; wherefore if he is perfect he helps him to 
increase in virtue; the imperfect and those who commit evils, he corrects 
and punishes—a little or to a greater extent according to the gravity of 
the fault and according as he sees the subject is able to bear it. But he 
never leaves a defect unpunished; and with charity and not with anger, 
he prefers to punish them in this life, than that they be punished in the 
next.” 

Superiors with these qualities would receive a more perfect obe 
dience from their subjects who would see and imitate their virtue. 
The power of good example in exacting obedience is especially 
insisted upon by St. Catherine. 

In order to make their convents such ideal places, superiors will 
have trials to bear because of evil subjects who will refuse obedi- 
ence to their commands.But they must suffer with patience the 
persecution and ingratitude they receive from their subjects. Like 
a good gardener, a superior must, in spite of opposition and dif- 
ficulties, continue to uproot evils by correction and punishment, 
and to plant the seeds of virtue. Such unjust treatment may tempt 
superiors to become timid in correcting vices and they may be- 
come less zealous in their efforts to keep religious life flourishing. 
The cause of this weakness must be sought in self-love which stifles 
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personal good example, makes one fearful in correcting evildoers, 
and causes one to neglect to comfort and encourage the good re- 
ligious in their efforts to acquire virtue. 


BLESSINGS OF VOWED OBEDIENCE 


When conditions in the religious state are ideal on the part of 
both superior and subject, the blessings which result from obedi- 
ence practiced in such circumstances are almost numberless. Life 
on earth which leads to eternal life requires the practice of all the 
virtues which obedience causes to flourish. St. Catherine speaks 
of the obedient religious as charitable, humble, patient, persever- 
ing, just, temperate—the practice of all of which tends to make 
life more perfect and consequently more happy, a foretaste of 
heaven. Perfect obedience imperated by charity and with the con- 
fluence of various other virtues is so pleasing to God that no 
other virtue has had so many miracles worked in its behalf. St. 
Catherine records the incident from the Vitae patrum about the 
monk who was writing a manuscript page when obedience called 
him away; he obeyed so promptly that he did not take time to 
complete the letter O he was forming. When he returned to his 
work, he found the other half of the letter completed in gold. 
This sign of God's great regard for obedience is only one of 
numerous examples found in the lives of holy people. Such ex- 
amples of obedience may seem to the modern mentality too ex- 
traordinary to have been real occurrences. But the lesson to be 
learned from such accounts remains unchanged: the obedient 
man does well in obeying. In so doing he fulfills the will of God 
as expressed in a legitimate command of his superior, and at the 
same time denies his own self-will. Such obedience is one of the 
remedies for sin and the hope for eternal salvation. Like any other 
moral virtue, in order to be possessed of it fully, this virtue needs 
to be practiced constantly. By continuous use it becomes increas- 
ingly easy to practice so that in the moment of temptation it will 
not fail. All good things seem to flow from the exercise of it. 

Obedience is an eager spouse who does not wish to remain idle. O 
delightful obedience; O pleasant! O sweet! O illuminative! For thou 
hast scattered the darkness of self-love. Thou, O vivifying obedience, 


givest the life of grace to the soul. Thou are so generous that thou sub- 
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jectest thyself to every rational creature. Thou art kind, and meekly 
bearest the greatest weights, for thou art accompanied by fortitude and 
true patience. Thou art crowned with true perseverance, for thou dost 
not fail through the importunity of thy superior on account of the heavy 
loads which he indiscreetly may impose upon thee, but with the light of 
faith endurest everything. But thou art so closely bound to humility that 
no creature can snatch thee from the hand of the soul who possesses 
thee.” 


Religious obedience as St. Catherine conceives it cannot be 
practiced in a vacuum; many other virtues are associated with it, 
are in mutual dependence on it. The social nature of man ought 
always to be taken into consideration. His obedience will have an 
effect on the community, on the superior, and on his fellow reli- 
gious. Thus his life becomes a harmonious exercise of all the 
virtues, above all, that of charity which makes of obedience a 
quasi-end in St. Catherine’s teaching. As such it is a fundamental 
element in striving for perfection. The exceptional efficacy which 
St. Catherine attributes to obedience gives it a value similar to 
that of the theological virtues. Along with charity, it is a constant 
necessity during the whole of the Christian life. In fact, for her, 
its full development is equivalent to charity; this love-obedience 
perfects all those salutary acts which aid in the attainment of 
eternal life. 

Few writers have better treated this virtue which is the key 
of heaven and an essential expression of charity and humility. St. 
Catherine’s doctrine on obedience is so universal as to apply to 
all men of all ages, and yet so precise and so personal that ac- 
quaintance with it cannot leave one spiritually unchanged. 


NOTES 


1 Santa Caterina da Siena, Dialogo della divina Provvidenza, a cura del P. 
Innocenzo Taurisano, O.P. (Roma: Libreria Ed. F. Ferrari, 1947), p. 448. All 
quotations from the Dialogue are taken from this edition. Where useful and prac- 
tical, the English translation of Algar Thorold has been utilized—The Dialogue 
of the Seraphic Virgin, Catherine of Siena, Algar Thorold trans. (London: Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne, 1925). 

2 Ibid., p. 457. 

8 Santa Caterina da Siena, Lettere, con note di Mons. Lodovico Ferretti (Siena: 
Tipagrafia S. Caterina, 1918-1930), Letter 154, III 317 f. All quotations from 
the Letters are taken from this five-volume edition. 

4 Dialogue, p. 456 f. 

5 Letter 84, II, 68 f. 
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RELIGIOUS VOCATION. By Richard Butler, O.P. H. Regnery Com- 
pany, 167 pages, $4.00. 





A sad fact of contemporary Catholic life is the scarcity of men and 
women ready to follow Christ in the religious life. The apostolic works 
entrusted to religious are crippled because of this lack of vocations. The 
proportional increase of Catholics in the United States is about double 
the increase of religious vocations, so the religious institutes are contin- 
ually losing ground. Many reasons are advanced for this, from the gen- 
eral decay of morals to the excessive pleasure-seeking of even good 
people, to the growth of the lay apostolate and secular institutes. One 
neglected aspect of this many-sided problem is undoubtedly the confusion 
which surrounds the notion of what a religious vocation really is. To 
appreciate the confusion one only has to talk to the young people them- 
selves, to listen to the vague, pious generalities uttered by many priests 
and counselors, or to read vocational literature. Consequently any book 
that would set forth the meaning of religious vocation in clear and exact 
terms would be a pearl of great price. 

Father Butler has produced such a pearl. In a very readable and 
theologically sound work he knifes through the confusion and lays bare 
the true notion of religious vocation. It is also a pearl of great price in 
a real sense, for the publishers are asking $4.00 for only 167 pages of 
well-spaced, rather large type. 

With a skill sharpened by both study and experience the author ex- 
amines and explains the universal call to the religious life, the difference 
between ecclesiastical and divine vocation, the subjective and objective 
aspects of a vocation. He shows how the whole question must be illumi- 
nated by a consideration of the divine will, and how we can know what 
this will of God is for us. 
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“Religious vocation,” writes Father Butler, “is a matter of divine ordi- 
nation, the manifestation of God’s will with regard to our state of life. 
We know God’s will only through its effects. Of these effects, counsel 
actively invites all Christians, seeking the best possible means to attain 
perfection, to the literal and absolute practice of poverty, virginity, and 
obedience in the religious state; divine operation on both natural and 
supernatural levels, exerts a necessary influence on the subject who freely 
and deliberately responds to this divine invitation. This is the essence of 
religious vocation.” 

The individual responds to the divine invitation by an act of devotion 
proceeding from the virtue of religion, intensified by the virtue of mag- 
nanimity. The essential aspects of the right intention and suitability of 
the candidate are thoroughly treated. 

Present the religious life as a Christlike challenge to all, appealing to 
generosity and courage, urges the author. Don’t tell a young person “to 
look within and ask vourself if God isn’t calling you.” Tell him: “God 
is calling you, daring you to follow him. Are you generous enough to 
accept?” Father Butler shows the faulty logic of those who want some 
euarantee or certainty that they “have a vocation” before entering the 
religious life. The religious vocation may be a mysterious thing, but the 
mystery is not where most put it. 

On the debit side, the historical survey is too brief to be of much 
value, and many of the practical applications presented in the final 
chapter are also susceptible of a much fuller treatment. The author 
might reply that these latter were outside his main purpose. Even so, 
the usefulness of the book would have been enhanced greatly by their 
augmentation. The style, particularly in the first part of the book, is often 
flippant. The opinions, for example, of those opposed to Father Butler 
receive a cavalier treatment unworthy of serious writing. Among. the 
oddities of style one encounters the phrase “dear Reader.” 

In spite of these faults, the book is a forceful and penetrating treat- 
ment of a much obscured subject. Easy to read, clear, and theologically 
exact, it truly manifests the author’s wisdom, experience, and common 
sense. Young people facing a decision on a life’s work should read it. 
Parents, priests, and others concerned with guidance work must be fa- 
miliar with it. 

Benepict Enpres, O.P. 


TO LIVE IS CHRIST. By R. W. Gleason, S.J. Sheed & Ward, 180 
pages, $3.00. 


I do not know if this book is monumental or outstanding. I do know 
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that it is delightfully frank and stimulating on some cardinal problems 
of the religious life not usually discussed in print. Doubtless the book 
will disturb some religious and some superiors, but such materials are 
calculated to do so. One need not entirely agree with every conclusion 
in order to enjoy the provocative investigation of key positions on the 
relation between grace and nature in the religious life. 

To Live is Christ is an application of the theological principles of 
Christ as Incarnate Word and Christ in his mystical body to religious life 
today, a life not only supernatural but perplexingly natural as well. 

Father Gleason begins his work with the discussion of charity, which 
unites us to Christ, as something more than a virtue; it is the unifying 
tactor of religious life, penetrating all corners of the religious’ life, and 
at the same time tying together the hearts and souls of individual mem- 
bers in a community. 

“The whole theological basis for fraternal charity is provided by this 
mysterious ‘identication’ with Christ,” the author says, and then he looks 
into some of the consequences of the doctrine on fraternal charity, such 
as dangerous individualism. 

But if individualism is one extreme in the perversion of fraternal char- 
ity, submersion of the individual in the community and the resulting 
abandonment of individual responsibility is another, and the author ob- 
serves that “there are certain priests, brothers, and nuns who constantly 
assert that responsibility for the success or failure of common enterprises 
belongs not to them but to the superior. They prefer to float along on 
the stream of their order’s accepted traditions without contributing any- 
thing personal or without vitally absorbing or understanding these tradi- 
tions.” 

Sometimes the blame for this eclipse of individual personality must 
fall upon the community itself, however: 


Each one works, but only as a rather isolated individual. The result is a mere 
superficial semblance of common activity. When this happens the flow of charity 
flickers and dies in the chilling breeze of excessive individualism. Common life, 
then, instead of being a support to the religious, becomes merely a burden, each 
one seeking his own interests under the guise of a cool cordiality which one would 
never dare to penetrate with an honest appeal for help. It is a fact that in many 
religious communities people will confess that they know almost nothing about 
the personal lives of those with whom they live—the sorrows, the joys, the inter- 
ests, or the work of their fellow religious. Obviously in such cases the stream of 
charity which should flow within the individual community has failed. 


Examination of the conditions and circumstances favorable to fraternal 
charity leads to the problem of the strange or aloof personality incapable 
of forming warm, free, and open human relationships. These, Father 
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Gleason urges, should be discouraged from entering religion: “Their 
contact with other people is weak, lacking the warmth which allows 
them to contribute to the general social life. . . . The personality best 
suited for common life is one which could adjust well in the world. .. . 
The personalities should be capable of normal, well-balanced relation- 
ships with other human beings.” 


One of the many ramifications of this line of thought is purely social 
intercourse in conversation: 


In certain communities of religious men the downward pull of those with few 
intellectual interests may impose an almost steady diet of conversation about 
sports. While this may be absorbing for a while, the major interest of this group 
is presumably not athletic prowess. Religious should be encouraged to discuss 
matters on the same informed level as any other professional group. Lawyers, 
doctors, and educators often discuss the problems of their profession in recreation. 


The author devotes the second chapter to the question of adaptation, 
highly important for all but the most recently established religious insti- 
tutes. The order or congregation must adapt as the Church itself has 
adapted through the centuries, for movement and change are natural 
signs of life. 

The treatise on Christian maturity stresses the importance of psycho- 
logical as well as spiritual development and stability in the community’s 
members. Why are there so many problem personalities in religion? Why 
do religious practices and activities frequently seem to create an environ- 
ment unfavorable to mental health? It is a question, often, of emotional 
immaturity, the lack of control of the affective life. The neurotic, for 
instance, finds himself unable to be warm and responsive to others, in- 
capable of entering into friendships with others in his community. He 
cannot stir up a proper affectivity in his life, but on the contrary is 
dominated by unruly fears and anxieties. He is also characterized, Father 
Gleason says, by disturbed relations toward authority—relations either 
of extreme dependence or of rebellion—failing to face the fact that in 
a human institution one must accept the existence of defects in one’s 
superior. 

In speaking of poverty, Father Gleason puts emphasis on what he calls 
efficiency—having the necessary equipment to perform one’s apostolate 
well. In treating virginity, he describes virginity’s undivided heart in 
relation with the work of maintaining and extending the mystical body 
of Christ. 

Obedience must be reconciled with individual initiative in apostolic 
activity and religious observance, for religious candidates of today have 
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a right to expect complete personality development even under the super- 
natural rule of obedience: 


The religious soul who has renounced the world to seck God may legitimately 
expect that he will not truncate his personality or his spiritual development in 
obedience. He has a right to expect that he will grow as a man and as a Chris- 
tian. Obedience is the virtue of a man, not that of a child or of an animal. The 
best subjects are not in fact those who lack discernment or a critical sense, con- 
servatively clinging to tradition without analysis, and superiors will be in error 


if they regard as the most solid element in the community those who are devoid 


of initiative and opposed to all change. 


And with a final chapter on prayer, the book closes. 

Father Gleason, head of the theology department at Fordham, is al- 
ready well-known for his Christ and the Christian and Counselling the 
Catholic (with George Hagmeier, C.S.P.). His current book will likewise 
help further the movement to remove theology and spiritual writing from 
the category of “dull doctrine” by giving to both life and interest. 


GILBERT RoxXBuRGH, O.P. 


JESUS CHRIST. By Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. Sheed & Ward, 266 
pages, $4.50. 


It is not quite accurate to say that Jesus Christ is a reprinting of a 
book published thirty years ago. Pére de Grandmaison’s work originally 
appeared in three large volumes. The new edition bearing the same title 
is a 260-page correlation of those parts of the work which have not been 
outmoded by advances in Scripture study and which, in Jean Daniélou’s 
words, “can never be replaced.” Pére Daniélou has added a preface to 
the book, and the footnotes have been revised and expanded. 

The title might lead those unfamiliar with Pére de Grandmaison’s 
writings to suppose that he has written a life of Christ. Both editions of 
his work are, on the contrary, an apologetic. Within the general frame- 
work of meeting objections brought against Christ, Jesus Christ gives an 
historical presentation of his message, personality, and accomplishments. 

The approach Pére de Grandmaison chose for his apologetic was the 
personality of Christ. From a number of different aspects he emphasizes 
the harmony in our Lord of the divine and the human, the transcendent 
and the immanent. But he does more than simply analyze Christ’s per- 
sonality; he unfolds that personality from within. What did Christ think 
of himself? That is what Pére de Grandmaison is trying to tell the reader. 
He is at his best when writing of Jesus’ consciousness of himself as the 
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Messiah, and also as the master of the New Law and the fulfillment of 
the Old. The final section of the book deals with the religion of Jesus 
and shows with true insight what was in the mind of Christ as with great 
deliberation he laid his teachings before men. 

The book’s main fault seems inescapable since we have a combination 
of passages from the pens of three different translators. Unity and even- 
ness of style have been lost. The first half of the book often seems to be 
an interminable tissue of Scripture quotations interspersed with awk- 
ward bits of Gallican English. For example: “If we attempt to sum up 
the Savior’s inner life by its most striking characteristic, we shall perhaps 
decide on what I may be allowed to term its limpidity” (p. 111). 

The second half of the book reads much more easily, however. It is 
informative without ever becoming didactic and is comprehensive with- 
out being superficial. A fellow Jesuit has said of Pére de Grandmaison’s 
work that its chief value is the author’s thorough survey and judicious 
estimation of contemporary literature about Christ. Certainly he shows 
a thorough grasp of Protestant theologians and of literary sources of wide 
scope, and the final section of the book is a testimony to the divinity of 
Christ from the writings of St. Paul down through Newman. 

Special mention should be made of the new footnotes, which give a 
eood deal of useful information and contain excellent references. 

Jesus Christ, although not wholly successful in unifying the most worth- 
while of Pére de Grandmaison’s thought, does contain valuable insights 
into Christ’s personality, and even today is an impressive and literary 
apologetic. 

DanieL Morrissey, O.P. 


WITH ANXIOUS CARE. By Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. B. Herder Book 
Co., 125 pages, $2.75. 


Father Duffey’s three other books indicate sufficiently that his opinions 
merit a hearing. The provoking question of this book is: “Why has not 
the inner, spiritual growth of religious in the United States, generally 
speaking, kept pace with their material accomplishments?” Others usual- 
ly answer: “Materialism, positivism, secularism.” Our author, however, 
specifies more by pointing to the spirit of “infidelity” as the radical cause. 
The development of this answer is the hard core of his book. He defines 
infidelity as ‘ta practical absence of faith in the supernatural” both on 
the part of those in authority and of those under obedience. 

The background of infidelity is the rationalism of today where senti- 
ment replaces doctrine. Moreover, the practical denial of the supernat- 
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ural and the mood of disbelief, so prevalent in the world, have a harm- 
ful influence on the supernatural character of religious authority and 
its exercise. 

Infidelity is active among those in authority under various forms. It 
is active in a businesslike superior running his institution like a “boss 
issuing martinet orders from the front office.” He ought to run it like a 
family. The superior should present Christ to his religious by reproducing 
in his own person our Lord’s personal attitude towards his disciples. 
Thus presenting Christ is, after all, the first and essential function of a 
superior.” Moreover, superiors by truly living according to faith “must 
find a way to communicate to their charges something of the conviction 
of their own faith, so that the religious under them will know with cer- 
tainty that Christ’s authority exercised through religious superiors touches 
the members of a community at so deep a level that it must always be 
regarded as a final authority.” 

True faith in a superior will make him live a holy life. His community 
looks at what he is, not at what he says. In fine, the governance of 
superiors is electrified with faith only when they strive to imitate Christ’s 
authority. 


Father Duffey is too experienced to be one-sided, to lay all the blame 
on the superior’s desk. The infidelity of those under obedience and its 
counter measures are brought to the fore with equal stress. 


Members of a community should view their superiors through eye- 
glasses of faith. They do this when they see in him one who shares in the 
power of the Holy Father himself. Even if the superior is elected by the 
members, his authority is not a personal possession but belongs to his 
office. Faith does not allow this to be forgotten. Faith blots out the pic- 
ture of a superior as a bully, as a tyrant or as an abstraction. Those under 
obedience are rid of infidelity when the obedience for them is placing 
their liberty and independence at the disposal of the authority of God: 
as a gift of themselves for the Church, for the community, and for souls. 
To live a life of obedience impregnated with faith is to rise above the 
moral aspects of the dos and don’ts and really to aim at the virtue of 
obedience. Faith permeates those under obedience when they live it as 
“a rational attempt to capture something of the clear and clean inno- 
cence of the submission of Christ.” Finally, obedient charges behold 
superiors through faith when they imitate the obedient Christ and pre- 
eminently when they submit themselves to the authority of Christ him- 
self in the person of superiors. 


It would be unfair to give the impression that the above means of 
counteracting infidelity are exhaustive. The author presents many others 
and in a more explanatory and interesting fashion. He has developed 
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his thesis thoroughly and persuasively. In support of his assertions he 
often has recourse to the Scriptures which he uses admirably. He fre- 
quently cites Pope Pius XII and St. Thomas with telling effect. 

The reviewer has noticed various stimulating statements which the 
reader may accept or may challenge. He can do this by way of fruitful 
personal reflection or by group discussion. Some of these statements are: 
“There is a widespread assumption in this day and age that religious 
men and women are spiritually mature on the completion of their novice- 
ship, and that from then on they can take care of themselves” (p. 55). 
“The gimmicks and devices of Madison Avenue admen are not going to 
fill convents, seminaries and religious houses. . . . [God] will see to an 
ample supply of manpower for religious communities provided he finds 
within them members who are worthy of new members to the religious 
family; certainly not otherwise” (p. 58). The high values placed by 
Americans on “independence and liberty are refined, elevated, and per- 
fected by the grace of faith in the religious life” (p. 75). “Supersecrecy 
is particularly irksome to the American character and temperament... . 
fAmericans] are most generous when they know the why of things” 
(p. 95). “How wholesome and desirable, too, it is for superiors to take 
their subjects into their confidence, laying before them the reasons for 
their commands and guidance insofar as these reasons can be commun- 
icated to religious subjects” (p. 95). The author is speaking here of grave 
matters. 


The value of this book is that it recalls in a very lucid manner forgot- 
ten supernatural views on obedience. The timeliness of the content will 
not be contested. The author claims no originality but it is hardly expect- 
ed that he should. The vocabulary is limpid, accurate, and unsophisti- 
cated. Three pages of index enhance the book. 


Josepu A. Grispino, S.M. 


TO HEAVEN WITH DIANA! A Study of Jordan of Saxony and Diana 
d’Andald, with a Translation of the Letters of Jordan. By Gerald Vann, 
O.P. Pantheon Books, 160 pages, $3.50. 


The reviewer of this book was deceived! He thought he was receiving 
something on the goddess Diana of Ephesus—perhaps a study on the 
Acts of the Apostles, or something of the kind—but this turned out to be 
quite different, yet most rewarding! Though this small volume is by a 
Dominican, about Dominicans, and is reveiwed for a magazine edited by 
Dominicans, the reviewer does not feel like an intruder. 
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Almost one-half of this book is made up of letters—all of them writ- 
ten by Blessed Jordan of Saxony—thirty-seven written to Diana (a Do- 
minican religious and beata): thirteen to Diana’s community; and six 
other occasional letters suffixed to the group for good measure. These 
letters are introduced both in general and in particular by Father Vann, 
nor are they wanting in footnotes. 

Fifty pages of introduction give us the setting for the letters, and also 
go into the delicate and important question of human love among the 
saints. The reviewer is basically in agreement with Father Vann, though 
he thinks that too strong a disjunction is set up in his treatise, viz. either 
we become “dead men” by lacking humanness and arriving only at a 
kind of “impersonal aloofness”, or we must take risks with regard to 
excesses in the expression of our love. Father Vann assuredly has a point, 
and these letters bring out a surprisingly warm, affectionate love between 
two beatified persons: man and woman. Some might even be horrified 
at such expressions as “You weep and are in bitter grief because it is not 
given you to see me continually; and I equally grieve that it is so rarely 
given me to be with you” (Letter 50); or, “You are so deeply engraven 
on my heart that the more I realize how truly you love me from the 
depths of your soul, the more incapable I am of forgetting you and the 
more constantly you are in my thoughts; for your love of me moves me 
deeply and makes my love for you burn more strongly” (Letter 25) ; and 
finally, “Yet I cannot wonder that you are sad when I am far from you 
since, do what I may, I myself cannot but be sad that you are far from 
me...” (Letter 28). When read in context, and given Jordan’s con- 
stantly elevated thought-world, there is little need for alarm. 

The reviewer believes, nonetheless, that Father Vann could have made 
more room for the golden mean where we are neither “dead men” nor 
exposed to unnecessary risks. “In the last resort” says the author, on page 
fifty-one, “it is better to run the risk of an occasional scandal than to have 
a monastery—a choir, a refectory, a recreation room—full of dead men.” 
Must the matter be phrased in such a “black-white,” “either-or” man- 
ner? The reviewer’s experience in religious life, in giving retreats, and 
in serving as seminary spiritual director makes him believe that there 
are many who follow rather successfully the golden mean without be- 
coming either dead or liable to scandal. He has encountered many men 
and women of amazing and marvelous balance—and this is the ideal he 
would hold up, rather than two positions that are something like ex- 
tremes. 

Jordan’s letters reveal many great qualities: concern for a host of 
little duties amidst his important occupations; a wonderful familiarity 
with Sacred Scripture, since most of these letters are networks of biblical 
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citations (most of them well-applied, though Jordan was not precisely a 
scientific exegete); a great kindness; and firmness where principles are 
concerned. 

The reviewer would frankly like to see the letters that Diana wrote 
Jordan! He finds Father Vann’s remark on page eighteen tantalizing: 
“It is a tragedy that none of Diana’s letters to Jordan have been pre- 
served”, to which could only be added a resounding “Amen.” From the 
tone of Jordan’s letters and his references to those of Diana (and bear- 
ing in mind that she was Italian), we may venture the suggestion that 
her letters were expressive of an affection that only saints could “safely” 

a word abhorred by Father Vann) manifest. For the immature to fol- 
low the saints in all the concrete features of their lives would be rash 


indeed! 
Icnatius Hunt, O.S.B. 
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Yves Congar, O.P., 

is a theologian for our day: for him theology 
is a living reality, to be applied, prayed and 
lived. He is primarily concerned with the 
spiritual problems of our day and a spirituality 
suitable to modern man. Reading his three 
latest books, so lucidly written, is an unfor- 
gettable experience. The versatile Dominican 
deepens our concern for our neighbors of all 
faiths, widens our awareness of the grandeur 
of the Church and adds a new perspective to 
our spirituality. 


The Wide World, My Parish: the Church, viewed numerically, grows 
relatively smaller as the world population expands in non-Christian continents. 
Father Congar defines the mission of the Church today by answering the 
questions which haunt modern man and which Catholics face daily: the mean- 
ing of salvation; life after death; our present knowledge of hell, heaven, and 
purgatory; the salvation of those outside the Church. .. A timely book of 
perennial value. $4.50 


Laity, Church and World: traces the role of the laity in the Church, 
and outlines the specific vocation of a layman today. $2.50 


Mystery of the Church: a penetrating insight into the true nature of 
the Mystical Body. $4.75 


Come, Let us Worship by Godfrey Diekmann, O.5.B. 


Christ acts through the sacraments, which are all related to the mystery of 
the Eucharist. The editor of Worship gives us a vast new vision of the mean- 
ing and implications of the sacraments, our sacramental life and worship. 
This book, splendidly written, derives from twenty years of liturgical con- 
ferences. It will become a spiritual classic, to be read and re-read by all in- 
terested in the totality of Catholic living. Benedictine Studies: Two $4.50 


Meet the Bible by John J. Castelot, $.S. 

This two-volume set, popularly priced, is a lively opening up of the Old 
Testament. Explains the origin of the Bible, the meaning of inspiration, and 
guides us, step-by-step, through the Old Testament. . . With maps and 
quizzes. $6.90 per set 
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